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This booklet focuses on needs assessment, a process 
for identifying and defining valid curriculum, instructional, and 
management objectives. It also presents a means for establishing 
controls over curriculum development at the local level, whether it 
be a school district or an individual school. Part 1 explains the (a) 
fundamentals, (b) rationale, (c) accountability, and (d) critical 
assumptions of needs assessment. Part 2 discusses techniques utilized 
by the curriculum developer in doing a needs assessment. Included 
among subjects covered are the following: (a) generic steps of needs 
assessment; (b) role of the teacher association/union; (c) goal 
derivation, validation, prioritization, and translation; (d) 
development and validation of performance objectives; (e) gap or need 
statements; (f) budget for implementation strategies; (g) fund 
strategies; and (h) reassessing gaps via feedback. Part 3 presents 
the curriculum development cycle using a needs assessment base. 
Methods include a system approach and Individually Responsive 
Curriculum (IRC) . Part 4 offers answers to some critical questions 
about the needs assessment process. A glossary of terms is included. 
(JS) 
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I found lhi«. hr)()ki(M b\ Fonuick English jnci Roger Kaufman io be 
holh rntcresting and provocativo. One need not share their obvious 
enthusiasm for this particular approach to curriculum development 
and ac(ountal)ilft\ in order to appreciate the li\eiy and mterestmg de- 
scription or their proposals 

Fhe major \irtue oi what th(^\ suggest is a means for establishing 
controls (ner curriculum dt^velopnient at (he local level, whether it 
be a school district or an indiMciual school 

The criterion to uhich I (an suhscr.be wholeheartedly is one 
which thev stati^ as tollows, "In order tor needs assessment to be 
valid and usetui, it should indude the (>du<ationaI [)artners of learners, 
educators, and communitv members I uould have wished for 

more attention to have been given to the uays m which learners ac- 
tivelv participate in the needs assessm(>nt process. However the 
reader uho wishes to do this (an infer uays in which it might be 
done based on what the* authors have written. 

Fnghsh and Kaufman ha\e pioduced a usetui addition to the 
growing literature on a( c (aintab.lit\ , (urnculum dev(>lopm(»nt, and 
establishment oi edu(alional i'.oals which should be of interest to 
many ASCD member^ and ()th(»rs as w(»ll. 

DEI MO Dn I A-DORA, President, J975-7G 
Association for Sup(»rv!sjon and 
Cu ri( ulum Devei()f)mcMit 
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Introduction 



It there vvercn t any learners, there would not be any curriculum. Cur- 
riculum IS a valued f)rocess for bringing about required and desired 
changes in learner skills, knowledges, and attitudes so that students 
can survive and contribute in the world of further schooling and the 
world of work, family, and interpersonal relationships. 

For years curriculum designers have had to rely on insight, expert 
judgment, and the whims of admmistrators and community members 
for their curriculum objectives and design. This procedure has been 
successful, but only partially. All of us know that our curriculum could 
be better, and now it can be better We now can also further humanize 
the learning process, fur curriculum can at last take into account the 
unique values and characteristics of the individual learner. The tool 
tor this IS neec/.s cibsussmuni, a process ^or identifying and defining 
valid curriculum and instructional and management objectives. This 
process depends upon a partnershif) between learners, teachers, and 
community members. It is flexible and responsive. 

The authors have apf)lied this process in several educational situa- 
tions, and are here attempting to pass along to readers some of the 
more useful and germane results for those who want to make cur- 
riculum more responsive and responsible in the schools. 

Fcnvvick W. English 
Roger A. Kaufman 
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PART I 



Background 

Rationale 

Curriculum is a moans to an end It is the conscious and deliberate 
shaping of the major dements at the disposal of the educator to reach 
validated student ob|ecti\es, These elements represent assumptions 
about time, space, learning and leaching, and the relationships between 
teachers and students brought together within varying types of schedules 
to reach those objectives o\ which the curriculum stands as the com- 
posite configuration As such the curriculum is the final process tool 
to be used to reach such ob|( cli\es and it is subject to a complex set 
of assumptions and decisions. 

In the past curriculum development has been hampered by vari- 
ous assumptions, some o\ winch demand reexamination. Curriculum 
has not been universally perceived as a means. To some it is the begin- 
ning place and the end. The process of curriculum development has 
been used by them to generate educational goals and objectives. 
National curriculum projects in the physical and biological sciences 
and recentlv in the social sciences have been utilized to develop edu- 
cational objectives and to specit> teaching strategies to reach the 
objectives within pr(>[)ackaged units and learner kits. 

The resulting confusion with the evaluation of a new curriculum 
developed in such a manne^r means that no curriculum can be evalu- 
ated against anotht^r since both mav have competing objective, and 
approaches The debate about curriculum degenerates to a battle over 
educational philosophies Another result is the hodgepodge of curricu- 
lar packages which now exist in the schools, particularly in the secon- 
dary curriculum The reforms of the past decade have led to intensive 
curriculum development in some fields, f)resumably those which relate 
to national defense, and little attention to others less immediate or 
deemed less critical to national survival. 
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Arguments .ibout philo^opln Mill p-rmratr ihi' curriculum lielcl 
The lopits o\ humdni/aliun and indi\ idualizanon aro somc'times ap- 
pruaclK'd as suf)arak' unruuia unto themsoKos and discussed as 
tjeneral good things toward uliich cuiricula and schools must be 
shaped. U is still untleai whuh t\pes oi curricula p'^omote or detract 
trom humani/.ation or whith are amenable to individualization, or 
whether indi\ idualization is clearK inappropriate lor some educational 
objectives based upon the f)rinupU o. sharing group experiences- 
While much talk has been spt-nt on defining multidisciplinary ap- 
proach.es, curricular ie.cjuirv and currKulum building have focused on 
the dis(5p|ines as ^ingulai entities despite the best intentions of the 
scholars. Implemented m the school, ver> tew national (urricula have 
served as a function activelv to reorganize the school, confront the 
isolation ot departments, or (leale more sensitive staffing patterns oi 
learning environments. 

Curriculum deve!o[)menl has tended to increase rather than 
dimmish the isolation ot learning and the learner withm separate areas 
ot the schoo' and has remlorced the current cc)nce[)ls of singular disci- 
plines The sriection ,ind adof)tion of curriculum at the local level have 
.tdvarufd on the basis ot levc»!oping compatibility vvithrn a certain 
philosophical persp(»(tiv(\ oi have advanced on the basts of the avail- 
ability ot relativelv sophisticated curruular support s^-,tems in the way 
oi teacher and studc»nt workbooks and other supplementary materials. 
A local Board ot Lducation sull has precious little data upon which to 
decide on th(» merits ot a particular curriculum compared to otliers or 
to the status (;uo ivvhu h is otten left undefined^ 

Personnel at the local k»vel are still ver^ much the prc^ of national 
hlandardt/ed tests bv which thc» ef!ectivem»ss of the newly adopted 
curricula must be judged One reason that school people seem to have 
been ' captured ' bv the standardizcxl tc^st makers is the lack ot speci- 
fic ily ol ends In the abs(»nce ot well defined objectives for school 
svstems ctnci individual learners, standardized tests seem to offer a 
readiiv available substitute Despite the protestations of tcMchers and 
administrators m local school systems, without valid system output 
objectives, s(andardi/(»d tests appear to ofter an "easy out." And while 
some educators be-moan being judged by such tests, they seem to 
lack the will or knowledge to create a viable substitute. In the absence 
ol local goc'ls and objec tives which have Ix'en devc^loped and validated, 
the precision and ((»rlaint\ ot th(* standardized test loom very much as 
the placebo assumcnl uncorrectly) to have no negative* effects. 

Wore recently, critc^rion-referenced test items and test instruments 
have been developcni and are being developed in ordc^r to supply some 
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test Items uhich rv\Mv cliroctlv to critical lor those jucJgecl critical) 
skills, kncmleclgev nnd cUtitucles clirectK dnd specifically rather than 
the more genera! norm-reIer(»nced, or standarcli/ed tests. Thuh, instead 
of testing in domains of knou ledge, the c riterion-refert^nced tests mea- 
siir(» specific behaviors 

But that does not seem to \)v enough. Measurabtlity h not the 
same as \alidit\ jus{ bt»cause ue can measure something does not 
mean that the item is corrt^ct or even necessary. This, therefore, is a 
maior flaw in th(» meaHirablc bc^haviora! o[)|ecti\es movement when 
mcasurabh* objectives alone* are llie refer(»nl for beginning ot curricu- 
lum design there should be some |)ositive and documented referent 
for the \alidilv ot the objtHtive. This ret(»rent can be supplied by a 
formal s(>r oi took jnd proc(»dures called nrv(h assc'ssmen(. 

What Is Needs Assessment? 

N(»eds assrssni(>nt k ,1 piocess ot ck^'ining the desired end (or 
oulcom(\ produt t. or resiill ot 0 given sequence of curriculum dovel- 
of)mfMit As such It IS ,1 ' ( Lirru ulumless" process, that is, jt is neither a 
curruulum itsi»h, nor should it embrace any set of assumptions (;r 
specifications about th(^ tv[)e of curriculum which ought to be devel- 
oped to best rcMch th(^ ends desired and clet'med 

\(»eds assessment is a process of making specific, in some intel- 
ligible manner, what schooling should be* about and how it can be 
assrss(»d \(»eds ,issrssm(»nt is not l)v itself a curncular innovation, it is 
a method tor d(»termining it innovation is necessary and or desirable. 

\(»eds assessment is ,\n (empirical process for defining the out- 
comes ot education, and as slk h it is then a s(»i of critc»rui [)y which 
curricula mav bv deveIo[)ecl and com[)ar(Hi W'hicli curriculum, that is, 
which configuration ol peopl(\ time, ancl sp.ice produces the types of 
ou!( om(»s desirfvl'' 

X'eecls ass(>ssmen( is a process for clet(^rmining ths^ valid> y ot 
behavioral objectives and if standardized . -sts and/or criterion-j-^fer- 
enc(*d t(»sts are a[)[)r{)[uiate and undcM vvha! C(/ ulitions. 

Needs ass(^ssnien( is a logical probl(Mii solving tool by which a 
varietv ol means mav be s(»le( ((>(| and related to each other in the 
cl(»v(>lopmenl of curriculum. 

\'(»eds ass(>ssmeri{ is a tool which formal!' harvests the gaps 
b(^tween current results foi outcomes, products and recjuired or 
desir(»d rf^sults. plates these gaps in f)ri()rity ord(»r, and selects those 
gaf)s 'needsi of the liighesi f)riority for a(tion, usually through the 
fm[)lementation of a new or existing curriculum or management proc- 
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OSS. In order tor a needs assessment to be valid and usetLil, tt should 
include the educational partners of learners, educators, and community 
members m the process tor detmmg gaps (needs). It should also 
mclude an external reterent fur gap determination, such as economic 
survival m the operational uorld to which the learner goes after legally 
exiting from our educational agencies. 



Accountability 

hiluv muddies the difference 

.vulval I vyi me iyv. »v v> v.% ^ -V "J 

between means and ends in education. To some educators, at the point 
at which spocifit ends can be related to dollar costs, the school system 
becomes ' accountable." Thus, the installation of such a tool as PPBS, 
with Its own derivation ot educational program objectives, often deter- 
mines the essence" ot accountability However, without a method or 
means lo determine the validitv of the objectives outside of programs, 
all that may have been created is a device to indicate how ineffective 
current programs are in terms of dollars Until and unless the validity 
ol the program objectives and the programs themselves are challenged, 
PPBS otters very little in the promise of educational improvement 
Likewise other managerial tc^chniques such as ^^BO (Management by 
Objectives) or systems analysis ot'fer little in the promise of educational 
retorm, neither do they assist in the validation of practice compared to 
validated objectives. These technologies streamline the means, and yet 
the ends often remain vague and undefined, and the technologies 
themselves cannot be fairly assessed except tor their ability to generate 
more sophisticated data tor administrators. They seem bent on offering 
increased reliability while largely ignoring validity 

Much ot the debate concerning accountability appears to center 
on the premise that evervthing is not measurable The argument goes 
that sinc(* evervthing which may be a legitimate objective of schooling 
IS not measurable, all that accountability offers is a means to assess the 
trivial It everything that is important cannot be measured, then, so 
goes this tvpe ot logic, nothing should be measured There is a certain 
smugness about this stance until one reali/c^s that many schools now 
concentrate unduly upon the trivial, tests asses- the ability to regurgi- 
tate intormation, and our institutions systematically dehumanize large 
groups ot students by making them believe they are inferior or stupid 
m a variety ot ways Sensible accountability is not the perfection of 
means, rather it is lirst the delineation and validation of ends, and then 
a systematic comparison of means (processes or techniques) defmed 
to reach the ends. The process of nec^ds assessment should precede 
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any implenu^ntalion of PPBS, \HK), sssicm analysis, svsloms analysis, 
writing beha\ioraI objcducs for tcaLhcrs or students, or curriculum 
development. 

The move toward accountabililv has been Lharaclerized by some 
as an allumf:)! b\ ihoso most concerned v\ilh economy to impose 
industrial cost aiLounling melhodh upon an I'ssenlially non-industrial 
based enterprise Yet the^ argument against i"\en the cost accounting 
movement ignores tbe uirrenl "factorv model" of education which is 
preeminent within our educational system students are grouped on 
chronolog.cul agu, tc.uh^Ts sorted b\ the age of the students and by 
curricular dis( iplint's, and IcMrning fqualed with time served and 
dennjcl as s(»is of equal exposures lo intormalion presented/ The cur- 
rent s\slcm runs well without diagnosis dnd without individualization. 
\tt(unpls to introduce' more flexibility in terms of curricula, scheduling, 
and ^^rouping have rtin aground lime and lime again because the 
system of ma^s education is a non-performance, time-based assembly 
line model ot Mhoolim; Al the worst, accounla[)iIily, if it is defined 
incorrectly as PPBS or MBO, merely tells us which combinations oi 
interactions and mf)uts [)ri()r to schooling ap[)ear to make some assem- 
bly line models and variations more effeclue on standardized tests. 

To talk about humanizing this system is so much more than mak- 
ing teache.s more "sensitive" to youngsters or than organizing an 
alternative^ schejol or introducing more* inductive methods m the sci- 
ences Rather it is the' fundamental analysis of our basic day-to-day 
operational assumf)(ions and a direct challenge to our definitions of 
administrative control of education. Humamzation discussed in isola- 
tion frt- n this mode'l, or for that matter acce)untability however defined, 
proceH'ds through a logical se^t e)f arguments^ perhaps devoid of the 
proce^ss for defining the ends of educatie)n, and then selecting the 
means moM pre)mising to assist e'ducators in reaching the "promised 
land " re)r this reason we^ obje'ct te) labeling the process of needs 
assessme'nl as dj uicto a(ce)unlability or dehumanization. The latter are 
onlv means te) ends which a prof)e*r, se*nsitive, and responsible needs 
a<;ses<;meMit defines 

Ar(e)untabilitv is a pre)ct»ss of deme)nstrating that the organization 
has ac ( e)m[)lishex! that which it said it wouici accomplish." Accountabil- 
ity for "means" (such as team teaching or differentiated staffing, or 

' \ ta(tor\ hpc an.i lo^\ U) the schools wds used by Alvin Toffk^r in futuro 
Sho(k' Now York Random Mouse, Inc. 1970 

2S<»e I M Le'ssinger, D P.unell, and R Kaufmtin Ac( (yuntabfhly PoUav^ anO 
Procvfluro^ New london, ConnoctKejt Crolt Educohondl SofVKOS/ 1971. 
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even needs asbesbnienl and bVbloni planning] alone ib a deception which 
might rebuU in eiiiciency uilhoul eUectivenebb Accountability, to be 
Ubetul and humaniblic, should be a procebb relating to demonstrating 
the achievement ot rebults— rebults which have been demonblrated and 
documented to be valid, usetul, humane, appropriate, and timely, it is 
our contention that a tormal needs absessment will allow for a useful, 
hunianibtic accountabilitv. And while we are at it, why should we not 
be accountable for humanisnv' 

Critical Assumptions of Needs Assessment 

Like any other process, there are certain assumptions behind 
engaging m a useUil needs assessment. No process in education can 
be ' value tree, ' for even professing no value is in itself a value. The 
tollovving assumptions appear to undergird a needs assessment.'^ 

1. Ri\iht\ uin be known, undvniooci and fepre.sen(ec/ in symbolic 
iorm 

The process ot needs assessment is firmly rooted in empiricism. 
In order lo undertake such an assessment what is currently undefined 
lunknowm must become known and accurately defined. What comes 
to be known can be represented land manipulated) i', some sort of 
syn.bohc torm such as words and numbers. While reality is infinite,, it 
can he represented and divided between knowns and unknowns. Defi- 
nite paiameters can be developed to represent what is known, and the 
unknown can be lepreseiUed as well. Since reality is never static and 
the boundaries ot the knowable are expanding, unless this assumption 
IS part of the needs assessment, a false picture niay be provided of the 
known The elasticity ot the framework of the known is reinforced 
by the concept o. teedback which in reality is the expansion of what 
IS knovvable 

2. Rea//iy no{ ^UiiK as^essmenl rriust be a continuing process 

The expansicjn ot what is knovvable assumes reality is never static, 
that IS, n nHjves as the s 'm total ot man's knowledge increases, and 
some procedure inherent m needs assessment must incorporate this 
assumption. The feedback loop or the constant reevaluating of the 
ends ot education to determine shitls in priorities responds to a fluid 
reality. 

» Ihert' iHr i» nufnbrr ot cxUinl fTunieK U)r uvvd^ assu^Mncfil, rno'it of vvluch wo 
u*ci aro mure <K(.ur<ae}v Wimvd dilutions assov'>fm'nt ' in thi-> report vsc aro defining 
a product or outtonie oriented nujdel only. 
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3. PefLep;-/]/ f/e/c/> can and should bv Lhangvd rvUiUvv to (/)e ends of 
r^ucation. 

It has been tvccI In the philosijpher Eric Holier that man does 
not first see an ' sirucl categories to see, he ( r she first constructs 

categories and or she sees. From the beginning of man's look 

into life and the ur ,.?rse he or she gri)pes lor meaning within con- 
structs he or she makf\ to extract meaning from those observations. 
Even as a scientist looks oatterns in observing natural phenomena, 
the criteria for determining what to look for and how those observa- 
tions arc coded are the product ot a prion categories and assumptions. 
Needs assessment can be a process lor determining the validity of the 
categories by which people observe the universe. 

4. fvefy(h/ng ( an be meaM/rec/. 

On some scale of measurement, everything m education can be 
measured There are four scales of measurement in psychological 
terms nominal, ordinal, ralu), and interval ^ While it is not possible 
to measure siich human emotions as love, or inclinations such as 
creativity or curiositv on a ratio or interval measurement scale, it may 
be possible to assess them on the cruder indices at the nominal or 
ordinal lev?l Often the blockage to a discussion of educational objec- 
tives IS not w heather Ihev are desirable but whether they can be 
measured' B\ allowing tor a discussion of measurement to include 
an honest and somewhat less reliable form ()f measurement to be 
developed on a nominal ()r ordinal basis, the discussion can be moved 
to a true consideration oi the desirable ends of education. 

5 The aims or ouUonivs of cdutalion can be mac/e bpvcific 

The considerable experience with behavioral objectives has built 
up a repositt)rv ot skills within the profession about making educa- 
tional aims specific Although the type of taxonomy utilized for such 
purposes mav he difu-r(»nl, it is possible to make "operational" the 
aims of education b> breaking global and vague outcomes into smaller, 
more assessable pieces One of the excuses for not being specific 
about th{^ aims of education ii)mc\s from the argument that since our 
schc)t)ls s(^r\c* a pluralistic society, io make ihe outcomes of schooling 
exf^licit would be to seriouslv impair the effectiveness of the schools 

*rnr ti moro in-dcfjfh roMvw of this prcbeniation sec Roger A Kautman 
ff/{H«}//«>/M/ Svs/cni PJ.iiititn^ [niilvwinni (lift., N{n\ jrrsov Prcntict'-l iaii, Inc , 1972 

' r(»r \\\v duJCiU l^nsfn s mcdsuroble ciassrcxun instructional objc^ctives h'Q 
N{)rman t CronlunJ Stating Bvh,i\n}rJ 0/;/cc((W's tur CUissrunm InslruUion Now 
York .VUKMiiNan Publi<;hing Co, Inc, 1970 
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because there are inherent value conflict:, within the larger socijty 
that are not reconcilable. Only if the actual outcomes of the schools 
remain vague can the schools function This is a serious indictment 
of today s education if one pau>es to analyze the implications of this 
position Studies such as thost* by Jencks*' and previously the Coleman 
Report' have revealed the extent to which the schools actually dis- 
criminate against various subcultures in the nation. The mythology 
of the schools' serving a pluralistic society has been explored by a 
number of more modern writers."* Minority :>ubcultures are pafticularly 
sensitive to the inequalities inherent within current definitions of 
schoolmg. 

Most previous work in determining if there is a consensus about 
the piublems and functions of education shows a remarkable agree- 
ment abijut what the schools are doing and not doing/-^ The Gallup 
PolL> published by the Kettering Foundation have served to indicate 
that the public, as it represents the viewpoints of many publics in sup- 
porting the schools, is in more agreement than some educators would 
like to admiL These preliminary documents show that not only are 
there commonly delineated goals for education in the nation,, but that 
irrespective of subculture, the desires and aspirations of those sub- 
cultures to capitalize upon the school as the institution to attain the 
"good life" are remarkably uniform. 

6. The rcuptvnh and suppcrlL^r^ ot the .schoo/5 .shou/cf be involved in 
determining their goals and effectiveness. 
The hegemony of the professional in solely decidmg what ought 
to go on in the schools has been severely cramped as state after state 
has moved toward 1 nplementing some form of accountability legisla- 

*^ Di^cfimination bv ri'intofcmg tact()f*> tound in the larger environment See 
ChrisU)phef jontks {■( a/ /nt'</ua/<U A Rviissvssment ot {/h» EfiiKt of family and 
Schooling in America New York Basic Books, Inc., Publishers, 1972. 

" Tht' Columan Study illustrated that traditKmal variables within the school such 
as the sj/e ut libraries, modernity o\ facilities, etc . did not affect pupil achievement, 
Soe lanus ( oleman, [qualit\ ut Educational Opf)ortunit\ Washington, D C . United 
States OMue ot [duciition, 1%6 

Colin Grocr Thv Croat Schui>l legend New York Basic Books, Inc , Pub- 
lishers 1972 

^ See Tfw Rvt{)rm ot Seamdan Education A Report ot the National Commis- 
sion on the RetDrm ol Secondary Tcjucatu^n Charles T Kettering Foundation New 
V(;rk VkC»iav\"Hill Bowk ( (niipanv, 1973. The goals were derived from those of the 
37 states and [hv\^ u*»ed by C^eorge Galluf) in a public op.nion poll. 

^^'Seo Thv Gallup Polh 0/ Altitudes Toward Education, ;969-/973 Blooming- 
ton, Indiana Phi Delta Kappa, 1969-1973 
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tion In some stales, cili/cn participation has been mandated at the 
local school level where members of the community become actively 
involved in assessing the effectiveness of the schools. Salisbury has 
explored what he calls "the myth of the unitary community." It is 
from the assumption that the community is essentially homogeneous 
that the professional can lay claim to being the sole guardian of a 
singular institution serving the public. The moment that various sub- 
cultures begin to assert their desire to become actively involved m 
shaping the schools, the hegemony of the professional is challenged. 

Persons in education must face the fact that in no public institu- 
tion can the professionals afford to become the sole managers of that 
institution There is no guarantee that if solely in charge of public 
education, educators would not allow their own demands for security 
and domination to usurp goals and objectives that may challenge the 
viability of the institution as it has come to be defined by those pro- 
fessionals For any institution to remain responsive it cannot afford to 
be "ciptured" by any one group, particularly by those who operate it 
on a day-to-day basi-; It is in the best interest of the public and the 
professional educator to develop a shared responsibility for the func- 
tioning of the schools in our society, 

7. There /\s a rvLitionship 6e(v\een orgam/Mtonal speadcily and pro- 
ducUvliy. 

There is a great deal of human energy and conflict in school 
systems ^'^ Much of the conflict exists as a result of the lack of clarity 
in the purposes of the schools As the ends of the educational process 
are vague and undefined, it is difficult to know where to begin im- 
proving schools except to make such statements as "we should try 
harder."'* If students are not learning, whai can be done? One of 
the firs! strategies should be to define what it is students should be 
learning There can be little basic improvement in the managerial 
practices of school systems until such systems define their objectives 

For a cumplctu review ot .ucountability goals wntc to tin,' Cooperative 
A( (ountabilitv FVojett ot Denvei, Colofiuio, St.ite Department ol Education 

'-Robert M Salishur\ ' SciiyoK cincl Ptjlitics m the Big City " Harwirc/ Tc/uoi- 
Uojwl Rv\iv\\ TM) 408-24, Summer ]*)67 

'"^ For a re\iev\ of the assumptions about contlict in the schooU and the unpro- 
(juctne vvavs it is viewed see Fenwiek VV English Schuo] Or^dnuatfon and Afanage- 
mvnt VVorthington, Ohio C"harles A Jones Publishing Company, 1975 p() 3-8. 

The lack of specificitv of ends can aUo lead to an impossible situation m 
evaluating edutalional innovations See lohn Pincus ' Incentives tor Innovation m 
the Public Schools ' ^^ewevv (jf iduuitiund! Rvbi\ird) 44(1) 113-44, Winter 1974. 
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in asscsbabic ternii, ' ' It is clue to the lack of such spccificit> that the 
public ends up having to reconcile scores on standardized tests with 
their tax bills Nou that the nation has entered a period of pupil 
enrollment decline, the public finds it vwn harder to understand, with 
tewer pupils to educate, their bills and the test scores are not 
better able to coincide 

The lack of specificity in education protects no one and it can 
lead to ail kinds of quackery in the schools. Old Ideas in new names, 
peddlers ot schemes tor this and that find a great receptueness in the 
hallways of schools, legislatures, and Congress. There is a feeling 
expressed bv some state legislators that the schools cannot be impro\ed 
except bv radical means uith idea> that may be contrary to good 
education Yet the lack of specificity \\ithin the schools provides no 
criteria u>r an intelligent decision about means and ends. Laymen 
express great exasperation uilh educators with warm hearts but fuzzy 
intentions, wht) resort to slogans as answers to the confounding prob- 
lems of the schools in our limes. It js assumed that specificity of ends 
will lead to specificity and responsiveness of means. 

8 Pfoductivits (ind hunidni/alion arv compatible as dual outcomes 
ot improved schools 

Productivity is viewed with great skepticism by some educators 
wKv. feel that it incMtably means that those practices which are the 
least expensive will come to be protected and enshr ned as the ultimate 
criteria of productivity. Let us define productivity as the ability to 
solve problems in the most (M'fective and efficient manner available. 

There is evidence that (he public will pay high taxes and bills 
for those areas in which the outcomes are tangible. Witness the 
growing and acceptable costs of providing educational programs for 
the child with learning disabilities, and the costs of programs in 
vocational-technical or career education which appear to have gathered 
a successlul political lobby at most slate levels and at the national level 
as well. An uncliiUMenlialecl set of goals and objectives which ignores 
the individual difterences of our school clientele forces students into 
an unspecified nui^^s and deprives educators of the base upon which 
to indicatt^ that straight dollars on a per pupil basis are not enough 
to meet the nc^ed*; of the stuck^nts 

There is no reason to belu'vc^ that, as the bulk of the students 
are differentiated even more, the f)ublic will not become more, rather 

J"' Ihis IS btisK U) humani/in« ^rhooU Sec 'Shaping SchotjK mU) Purposive 
Humani^K s%s{crn^ C h.iplcr "^dnHil Or^uint/^itK n and \U\n<i^vmrnt, of? cit , 
pp 17f)-99 
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than less, responsive to sincere dllempls to dppiy more dollars to 
educate students The fear that the public will insist upon dollar 
criteria is only justified as the schools fail to become more responsive 
to a greater rdnge of human diversit> than the system v\ill admit. More 
money to remforce present practice mav not be justified. More money 
for improved pr.utice, improved diagnosis toward identifiable and 
specific ends, can create a greater willingness to fund the costs of 
public education If humanization is defined as the encapsulation of 
practices which recognize and act upon a greater range of pupil 
diversity and purpose to bring about individual growth and achieve- 
ment while mjintaming diversity, then productivity and humanization 
are linked to specificity of outcomes. 

Summary 

Needs assessment is a tool at the disposal of the educational 
curriculum developers enabling them to look at the problems of the 
schools once again It is n process for assisting in the discrimination 
beiween means and ends, between the purpose of the schools and the 
curriculum as the total configuration of the elements used by the 
professional to arrive at validated ends. Curriculum is a tool to define 
and outline the steps to become responsive, accountable, and produc- 
tive Curriculum Qc\n onl> be assessed in viev\ ot what it was shaped 
to accomplish.*' 

^''See Ferwick V English, iamt's K Zahari^, and Roger A. Kaufman "educa- 
tional Suctcs^ Planning Reducing ChanCf as an Aspect ot School Innovation. Audio- 
\/sua/ Instruction 16{5> 20-22, KUy 1071 

'7 Roger '\ Kauin-.an "fhc Concept ot Needs A>ses5ment— [Jack to Basics" 
fo\as School 8o,ud journil 20i4) 10-12, june 1974 
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How the Curriculum Developer 
Does a Needs Assessment 

The steps to a needs assessment revolve around a simple model. A 
need is a gap, or a discrepancy between two indices, that is, a future 
desired condition and the status quo. The concept of "need" defined 
as a gap was first used by Ralph Tyler in his historic work on the 
development of curriculum at the University of Chicago in the early 
fifties. Tyler wrote: 

Studios of the learner suggest educational objectives only when the infor- 
mation about the learner is compared with some desirable standards, some 
conception ot acceptable norms, so that the difference between the present 
condition of the learner and the acceptable norm can be identified. This differ- 
ence or gap is what is generdlly referred to as a need.^^ 

Earlier definitions for "need" included gaps in processes, while 
the later work of Kaufman and Corrigan emphasized the concept as 
relating only to gaps in results or outcomes.^^ The concept of needs 
assessment was developed into a longer process of system analysis in 
the late sixties m Opcvahon PEP (Preparation of Educational Planners) in 
California.^--' 

J8 Ralph VV l^Iur Basic Principle;* of Curriculum and Instruction" Syllabus 
tor Education 305 Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1950 pp. 5-6 

Roger A K'utman, Robert E Corngan, and Donald W Johnson. ''Towards 
Educational Resp^ r.ess to Society's Needs, A Tentative Utility Model." lournal of 
5oe/o-£cono/r)K i.inring Soonfii, 3. 151-57, August 1969, and Kaufman, Educational 
Syitvm Phvmin^, np at. 

2<> Roger A. Kaufman "A System Approach to Education Derivation and Defini- 
tion " AV Communimion Review 16(4)- 415-25; Winter 1968. 

21 Roger A. .Kaufman "A Possible Integrative Model for the Systematic and 
Measurable Improvement of Education " Amcnam l^sychologisl 26(3): 250-56, March 
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In order to perform an outcome or "discrepancy analysis'' it is 
necessary to have measurable statements about future desired condi- 
tions and then to assess the present m terms of its distance from those 
desired conditions The future desired conditions are educational 
goals or objectives stated in terms of desired and validated pupil 
learning behaviors. Hovv' these behaviors come to be defined and 
validated and later set into comparative assessments of what is cur- 
rently resulting in the school system is the focus of^his section. 

The Generic Steps of Needs Assessment 

The generic steps of needs assessment-- are as follows: 

1. Planning to plan: charting means and ends; 

2 Goal derivation, 

3. Goal validation; 

4. Goal prioritization; 

5. Goal translation, 

5.1 The development of performance indicators; 

5.2 The development of detailed performance objec- 
tives; 

6. Validation of performance objectives; 

7. Goal re-prioritization; 

8. Futuristic input to goal ranking; 

9. Rerank goals; 

10. Select testing instruments or evaluative strategies for assess- 
ing the current state; 

11. Collate data gathered; 

12. Develop initial gap or "need statements", 

13. Prioritize gap statements according to step 4; 

14. Publish list of gap statements 

There is also a set of post needs assessment steps which ''act'' 
upon the data produced m the needs assessment. These are: 

1. Interpolate gaps by program and level; 
2 Conduct diagnostic'planning sessions to develop implementa- 
tion strategies to meet identified needs; 

3. Budget for implementation strategies; 

4. Fund strategies; 

5. Implement strategies; 

-2 Tor a rvwvw of some of these steps bee. Raymond G Melton. "Needs A^i^ess- 
ment Common Sense in Cdu<ation " Catalyst for Chan^v 4(1). 9-11, fall 1974 
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6. Reassess gopb via teedlDack, 

7. Repeal steps of needs assessment process. 

Planning To Plan 

Even if thvre were so[)histicatecl man[)o\ver available to under- 
take a needs assessment, it still could nui be accomplished overnight 
A great deal ut planning should precede the needs assessment Ques- 
uons about involvement, huw the idea will be introduced, anticipating 
problems, and de\elo[)it)g the ca()acitiL*s to handle the data when 
gathered are (>n\\ a few ol the queries w^ich must be answered. 

Most school svstems anticipate a time period of approximately 
SIX montlis to two \ears to com[)lete the full cycle of a needs assess- 
ment. The time line will vary de[)ending upon the sophistication of 
the sihoul svstem, the personnel to be involved in the assessment, 
and the staft f)ro\ided Another important factor will be the utilization 
ot g(Mls jnd ol)jeUi\es that the system has already developed. Finally 
the existence ut several years of data accumulated via testing will also 
be an important consideration in calculating the overall time required. 
It should l)e strongly emphasized that a needs assessment should be a 
continuing activity, not a one-shot affair. 

Who Shall Be Involved? 

If classical educational planning has suffered greatly from any 
particular weakness, it has been the lack of meaningful citizen and 
student input in the [)rotess of planning, particularly in the establish- 
ment of goals for the school system. In many school systems, the 
prerogatives ot [hv f^rolessional to decide solely upon the type and 
kind of community involvement have hvvn directly challenged through 
decentralization or by state legislatures themselves in developing 
accountability legislation 

The lack ol citizen involvement in determining what was desir- 
able and feasible has led to any numl)er of political catastrophes such 
as the controversies over sex education as a curriculum priority, and 
more r(»cently the violence and conflict in West Virginia over the 
selection ot school textbooks-*' No matter how much the professional 

J3 In rcviruing the rrcenl {(^xlbucjk Jilrmma in WVst Vir^inui, former New Ivrny 
i omnv^^ionvr ot Iduuition C,irl \Uifl>ui^t'r r,o\vd. ' U ^vcnvs to inc that if parent par- 
iKip.jhon had continued in K,inciv\iki, it \'> unlikfl\ that the situation vNOuld ever have 
become so aK^rcnatec! See The West Virginia Textbooks " New York T/mes Octo- 
ber 24 1074, PC 41 
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would like to corninco himself or herself that he or she is the best 
judge of what should be taught in the schools, the professionals do 
not fconlrary to some popular belief) control the schools. Much could 
be avoided if profes'sionals would nu( see tverv plan for citizen involve- 
ment as an allempt to erode their power, safety, and authority. 

The exclusion of citizen participation in school affairs has been 
a consistent pattern of at least the past fifty years that is now in the 
process of a dramatic reversal. The pattern of exclusion is partly a 
result of distrust of citizen meddling which is greatly feared, by and 
large, at the school level by teachers and principals Part of the acri- 
mony over the means of education is a result of the lack of professional 
leadership in focusing parent and citizen mput on the outcomes (ends) 
of education That the schools are obviously failing large numbers of 
students v\hile these same schools are protesting citizen interference 
rn the process of (education has aroused a marked response in citizen 
and legislative ire. 

Any question regarding the necessity for citizen and student in- 
volvement in estal)lishinga needs assessment for the school system can 
be referred to the basic Icnvi that the schools belong to the people. 
Moreover, such involvement is critical in the needs assessment process 
because if educators are to make decisions (that is "ad upon" the data 
produced from the process), thev uill find themselves isolated if there 
IS not a sense of ownership or f)roprietorshi|) of those decisions by the 
students and community. 

The most severe test of the needs assessment process comes rn 
"acting upon" the needs, or "dosing the gaps" identified in the pro- 
cedure Such a point comes when th(^ dollar begins to change direc- 
tions and when o shift of priorities occurs within the school system, 
each with constituencies in the community. At such a time the result 
can be politically dangerous if those same constituencies do not 
"own" the information and if thev havc^ not been involved in formulat- 
ing <;olutions to the nooch (gaps) identified.-* 

The Phenomenon of Finite Resources 

Needs or educational gaps ar(^ prioritizc^d because while needs 
are infinite, human resources (dollars, time, people) are finite. This 
forces a human system to rank its goals, and to meet critical needs first, 

for tin ('\(cll(>nt prrscnt-ition ui sampling? tochni<juos oi the community sec 
*\ppon(Jix B in Jfjhn R St(n k ond t:)i(tnrH' ) \Urx ' Citi/cns' School Survey Surveying 
the Public's tfiut.iiinndl Cojls ' Worthington, Ohio School Management Institute and 
the Battolle Memoruii Institute, 197! 18 pp 
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thus delaying lesb important ones. As citizens come to see this m a 
practical sen^e at the local level, they may be willing to raise local taxes, 
or to support a bond issue, or to lend their services to special levies of 
one form or jnother While resources arc finite, they are relatively 
elasui . Uith more information and a sen^e of ownership in sifting the 
priorities of the school systems, educators may come to see that the 
people are willing to expand the flow of resources to the school 
system. Thus, the boundaries of resources expand to meet more needs 
than before. Partially, this is a result of making clear what the priorities 
of the school system actually are 

Will the Board's Prerogatives Be Usurped? 

Additional fears for the role of the Board of Education have been 
raised about needs assessment. If the Board sees the needs assessment 
process as a plebiscite of the public they may feel threatened since 
they may hold views which they believe they have been elected to 
implement. Therefore the Board's fundamental responsibility for direc- 
tion setting must not be encroached upon but enhanced via the needs 
assessment process.-'' 

The needs assessment does not curtail any prerogatives of the 
Board. It is not a plebiscite, it identifies only "gaps" between what is 
desired in terms of results and current outcomes The needs assess- 
ment identifies the "what," it does not identify the "why," or the 
how." The needs assessment process will help the Board continually 
focus on community concerns, it is not a substitute for Board action or 
in. ction. The Board retains its essential role as a decision-maker, both 
in ^^valuating goal priorities suggested by the community, an(3 in 
recommending action to close identified gaps and meet existing goals 

If, however, the Board has not had its eyes upon the "whole pic- 
ture," or if individual Board members have been electedpn "one issue" 
platforms, the needs assessment process will help them to focus, even 
serve as a forcing function formally to identify and examine the needs 
or ti'-' total school system and to prioritize these in relationship to one 
another The needs assessment will assist the Board in establishing the 
"big picture" and a long range view and help them find criteria for 

rho rolo ot the luhml in the nt't'ds ossessment process was explored in "The 
boards kole jn ( umculum DevoU^pment " Speech betore the New York State School 
H(MKds Association Annual Convention, New York City, October 1974, by Fenwick 
Lnglish (Mimeographed ) 2 pp. 
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evaluating the effectiveness of administrative proposals and administra- 
tive performance. It is because school boards havu not had a method 
for abandoning the trivia that calls lor alternative tools of citizen m- 
voivemont and input have arisen Both the role ot the general com- 
munity and the Board's ability to represent its various constituencies 
can be enormously enhanced via a needs assessment. 

The Role of the Teachers Association/Union 

A nervous teachers association or union may wonder if the needs 
assessment will mean another innovation, or will usher in a wave of 
more trouble with the board or administration. Groundwork with the 
leaders of the union or association that frankly, candidly, and honestly 
explains that it is not an innovation, rather a process for determining 
if innovation is even necessary and a process to foster greater staff 
participation in determining the [Kiorities of the school system, will 
pay rich dividends. 

In most school systems, it is the teachers who have a major, if not 
preeminent role in goal translation and the identification of "gaps" 
and strategies to deal with the "gaps." Since teachers comprise the 
largest professional input to the process, their voice will be heavily felt 
in the formulation of direction and the application of ideas to move the 
system toward the identified goals. In the process of developing a 
workable relationship, all partners will share in the accountability for 
the results— no longer will the teacher be the "fall guy." The needs 
assessment process clearly helps to delineate the shared responsibility 
for acting upon the gaps once these are identified and located. 

Weighting the Input to the Process 

Kaufman believes that the maior constituencies involved with a 
needs assessment should have equal value, he therefore assigns no 
weighting to any one audience in goal setting.-' Each constituency is 
therefore of equal worth. However, in the actual development of the 
performance indicators, performance objectives or the like, the profes- 
sional carries the major responsibility for goal translation (as well as 
for implementation) While it can be argued that community repre- 
sentatives and students could also be involved in these steps, m most 

-'•For dn example of Jealing vMth the trivui as a pathology of a board bce. David 
Rogers no Lf\ini;i.H)n Slrvvt New York Random House, Inc., 1968. 
2" Kaufman, Educatfond! System P!anning, op at 
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cases they have not been. It tak^. some training to engage in writing 
performance objectives, a skill some professionals have not yet mas- 
tered very well. 

Most systems using needs assessmeni have not gone beyond the 
mitial weighting of the input \'er> few even attempt to validate the 
objectives from the three constituencies proposed by Kaufman and 
almost universally used m the field, professionals, community, and 
students. Gaming confidence from the public and students and staff 
Will mean spelling out ahead of time how the data will be treated. 
It IS important, we think, fur educational and political reasons, both in 
the initial assessment and later acting upon the data, that these three 
basic constituencies be equally weighted. 

Dealing with Ambiguity and Anxiety 

If the school system proposing needs assessment has been largely 
functioning at *he survival level, living from day-to-day crises, and 
buffeted by forces of accountabilitv, decentralization, or internal strife, 
then some explanation of what needs assessment is and is not will be 
necessary in order to quell some of the rumors which will certainly 
result in the discussion about doing one. A general rule of thumb is 
that the more specific the information, the less anxiety, inasmuch as 
ambiguity leads to speculation and rumor even more than does speci- 
ficity. In times ot declining enrollment when job security may be an 
issue, It will be important to state ahead of time the intended uses of 
the data and what kinds of administrative and instructional decisions 
Will be made with the data, also how much influence various groups 
will have in the input process, the problem identification, the solution 
derivation, and the implementation and evaluation of the entire process 

The more people know what is happening, why it is happen- 
ing, and how data will be used, the more considered will be their 
input. If teachers, parents, or students suspect that needs assess- 
ment IS merely a paper exercise" to satisfy some legal requirement, 
or to soothe professional guilt feelings about making most of the 
real decisions, they will not take much ilrnv to become identified with 
or become involved with the process itself. If at the end of the needs 
assessment process, the Board and the administration are proposing 
various solutions to which the teachers, parents, and students are react- 
ing with indifference or hostility, then there was not enough involve- 
ment, not enough explanation, and certainly no feeling of ownership 
trom these groups about the problems or the solutions identified To 
avoid being in this dilemma, the Board and administration should take 
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great care in planning tarefullv and committing themselves to mean- 
ingful and substantive involvement These factors should be incor- 
porated and outlined in the "planning to plan" phase of the needs 
assessment. 

Coal Derivation 

To undertake a needs assessment, or outcome gap analysis, it is 
necessary to have two basic mdices. a clear statement of a measur- 
able, desired, and future outcome, and a clear indication of the current 
results in relation to the desired outcomes. The "gap" between the 
two is a need or discrepancy 

There are two basic approaches to deriving future desired out- 
comes The first is to gather a group together (it can also be done by 
mail) and have the group list the desired results. Upon agreement, an 
assessment of what is currently the state then follows A simple dis- 
crepancy list can then be constructed. This is called a compilation of 
"felt needs," since such lists begin with the concerns (or intt- rnal judg- 
ments or "feelings") of the group as to what ought to be present (or 
absent) in an> given sitLiation. One of the problems with beginning 
with "felt needs" is that what ends up being expressed as a "gap" is 
the absence of a "pet solution" rather than a statement of difference 
between a given level of pupil uMrning or growth and a desired level. 
It is not uncommon to find amoni, lists of felt needs" examples of the 
following statements- 

"Lack of bilingual program" 
"We should be indivrduali/ing instruction more" 
"Our school must have a flexible schedule" 
''We are not accountable here for results." 

BilingLial prc\i;rams, individualized instruction, flexible scheduling, 
and accountabililv ^^^e means to t>nds, not ends in themselves. Most 
"felt needs" lists are enumerations of such solutions rather than a listing 
of discr(»pancies between two states of IcMrner growth, that ts, desired 
and actual. 

Goal derivation is the conscious process of stepping away from 
the current program, its current curriculum ,nd methods of implemen- 
tation, and its biases and assumptions. It requires thinking about 
desired learner growth needed to survive in a rapidly changing society 
and the setting down of a list of outcomes or skills, knowledges, and 
attitudes that students should acquire in order to cope with such a 
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rapidly changing society.'-^ After these have been validated, ranked, 
and changed into detailed performance terms, an assessment is made 
of current levels of achievement or growth to determine the gaps. As a 
result of determining that gaps or "needs" do exist, a search is then 
begun in a diagnostic phase to determine if there is enough individual- 
ized instruction, or if rigid schedules prevent good teaching from 
occurring, or if a budget system could be derived to coincide with 
determining if the current programs are ineffective and costly for the 
results obtained From the gaps come useful clues for tracing down 
problems with the tools and processes of implementation. 

For this reason, we recommend that goal derivation begin away 
frorr the level of "felt needs" with concentration upon future desired 
learner outcomes first, rather than beginning with a "rap session" about 
what's wrong with the schools Another approach equally as dangerous 
as the "felt needs" approach »s to begin drafting and defining needs 
from the current condition via standardized testing and accepting the 
test results as an indicator of need.-^ For example, some states may 
accept the results of some standardized test as the indicator that any 
student two or more grade levels below is in "need" of a special pro- 
gram, or of ESEA Title I funding, or of additional aid. This approach 
begins with the test, assumes its validity, and defines the target popu- 
lation accordingly, and then leaps to the solution— a tendency anytime 
one uses the word "need" io describe anything other than an outcome 
gap! The test may not be valid at all for the goals and objectives of the 
school system, but if used m this manner it circumvents any local par- 
ticipation and ranking of educational priorities. A test should be 
selected after the goals and objectives are derived and validated, not 
before. Tests should be selected to derive a data base compared to 
local goals and objectives, and not used in the absence of such data 
to indicate "gaps" in current educational programs. 

It IS paradoxical that a "needs assessment" derived from standard- 
ized tests will, on a large enough sample, always show that 50 percent 
of the population are below average, and at least 14 percent or more 
two standard deviations below (or for that matter, above) the mean. 
Thus, to allow a standardized test to define a "need" is to build in 
failure from the beginning for at least a percentage of students in the 

28 for an example of bjg city goals sec "Report of the District Goals Review 
Committee," Los Angeles Unified School District, October 1974 51 pp 

2'>New York mandates extra state aid for students based upon the results 
ot a standardised achievement test in math and reading Districts are forced to follow 
the formula 
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school system The lebling base should be selected with care after the 
goals and objectives have been developed, and the nature of those 
objectives be used as one criterion for test selection. A school system 
which allows itself to define needs solely from standardized tests has 
signed av\ay its prerogatives and local options for program develop- 
ment, and the responsibility for meeting the unique needs of its own 
clientele and communit> accordingly. That is not accountability, it is 
closer to irresponsibility. 

A Philosophy of Education: Is One Necessary? 

Often one hears about the necessity fc* developing a philosophy 
of education and then developing goals and objectives from it. This is 
to add a step which may not be necessary in needs assessment. Most 
philosophical statements of education are muddied attempts to define 
the nature and purpose of schooling and the type of educational pro- 
gram desired b> the [)atrons or the Board Once in a while some clear 
statements of desired pupil learning are encountered as well, often 
jumbled into the same paragraphs that describe the type of school and 
program desired Beginning with such a "philosophy" as a base to 
define future desired conditions leads educators mto the same trap as 
that of beginning with "felt needs" Too often, statements about 
schools and programs, which are means to ends, are confused with 
what students ought to be learning in those schools and programs. 

Most attempts at writing a "philosophy" represent an attempt to 
draft something in writing that pleases everyone and offends no one. 
They have to be sufficiently vague as to boggle a precise interpretation. 
For example, "Develop each child to his or her own capacity" is loose 
enough so that one may be a hero or a bum depending upon who is 
subjectively evaluating the criterion' A philosophy has one other dis- 
advantage, that is, It is impossible to validate in the abstract. !f one 
should encounter a philcjsophv, how is i; cleterniined that it represents 
the considered opinion of the majority of the patrons, or what does 
it mean? Some philosophies are distinctly anti-empirical, that is, 
validation is done b> rhetorical and logical argument, not on the basis 
of human input, perception, and observation. Such statements are 
"above" validation in the sense that public reaction means very little. 
While beginning to derive goals of education for students that are 
subject to some empirical test is not an impossible task from a 
philosophical st.itcment, it is a step which may be more confusing 
than helpful 

An empirical philosophy of education is assumed in an approach 
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to needs absobsment. Input and reaction from teachers, parents, and 
students with equal weighting, niean that human perception and 
human values arc a [)art ol an approach to defining the^outcomes of 
education. After the goals are defined and translated into performance 
or behavioral terms, and then into programs by consensus, it would be 
far more meaningful to write a philosophy of education as a summary 
to the future desired conditions, rather than a prerequisite prior to 
discussing those desired conditions, and probably far more accurate 
and consistent as well. 

Goals represent non-time specific and desired outcomes of the 
schooling years in terms oi pupil behaviors. As such they represent 
minimum expectancies, not maximum cittainments, that is, they repre- 
sent the establishment of a floor not a ceiling There is nothing to 
limit school systems from going beyond the minimum expectancies 
Yet the "floor" represents a basic commitment, that is, a promise that 
unless a student is severely impaired the system will guarantee that he 
or she would acquire those skills, knowledges, and attitudes prior to 
graduation. This commitment does not ignore the fact that the school 
or educators do not control all the variables associated with school 
progress, but that they do have at their disposal some of the costliest 
means to deal with society's most precious asset and its stake on the 
future, that is, the young 

How are goals establ'shed? Coals Lan be developed from group: 
of educators, citizens, and students who "brainstorm" them There are 
also many sources of educational goals. Many states through state 
departments of education are developing and validating goal state- 
ments. One of the firsl was a special task force in Pennsylvania devel- 
oped by the Educational Testing Service. Some of these goals were- 

1. Quality education should help every child acquire the greatest 
possible understanding of himself and an appreciation of his 
worthiness as a member of society, 

2. Quality education should help every child acquire understand- 
ing and appreciation of persons belonging to social, cultural, 
and ethnic groups different from his own; 

3 Quality education should help every child acquire to the full- 
est extent possible for him mastery of the basic skills in the 
use of words and numbcis'^** 

^0 Henry S Dyer and John K liomphill "Hu;hlighti> of a Report from Educa- 
tional resting Service to the State Board ot Education of the ConMnonvvealth of Penn- 
sylvania ■■ Princeton, Ne\v jersey Educational Testing Service, |une 30, 1065 21 pp 
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Other state departments have bimilarly piiblishcd lists of goals 
such as: 

Florida, 

All stLidenls shall accfiiirc a know ledge and understanding of the 
opportunities open to them for preparing for a productive life, 
and shall develop those skills and abilities which will enable them 
to take Kill advantage of those opportunities — including a positive 
attitude tov\ard work and respect tor the diginity of all honorable 
occupations.'^^ 

Michigan, 

Ntichigan education must assure the development of youth as 
citizens who have self-respect, respect for others, and respect 
for lavv.^- 

Texas, 

students should achieve knovviedge about comparative political 
systems with emphasis on democratic institutions, the American 
heritage, and the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship/^^^ 

Goals may be denved from various types of group activities, how- 
ever, more and more such derivations are from state sources. A perusal 
of state lists of goals illustrates a remarkable similarity in basic aims 

Goal Validation 

While there are many types of validity,, for purposes of a needs 
assessment validity is established, in pari, by consensus among the 
constituencies identified who are involved in determining whether 
or not those goals li>ted shall be used by the system ilself. Thus, we are 
essentially Healing with "face validity," for purposes of constructing an 
instrument to rank order the goals of the system.^"* Goal validation 
consisted m one system of mailing to 100 citizens, including profes- 
sional educators, a survey requesting input as to whether or not the 

{j^'fjartnicni ut (ckjcation Ciu^h for [uucation m TlondiX." Tallahassee, 
Horicfa \hv Department, nd 11 pp. 

^-Department of Lducation ' (he Common GoaK uf \^ichigaii Lducalion." 
Lansing, Michigan the Department, Sepieniher 1071. 11 pp 

^''^ Texas tdiJcation Agency "Goals for Piibhc School Education in Texas. " Austin 
Texas the Agoncv, October 1070 2 pp. 

race or ccnt.'nt vaiiciily is a nonstatistical type ot validity See a discussion ot 
vahditv in \' M Douni^ and R VV Heatf^. /?aMC StMti^Ucal Mvthvih New York 
\U^rpQr & Row, Publishers, 1065 pp 222-27 
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proposed goals for the school district should be included, excluded,, or 
amended for later ranking or prioritization purposes.^' The purpose of 
goal validation is to determine whether or not a set of goals should 
stand for the minimal scope of the basic commitment of the system to 
Its clients and to the supporters of the system. While the goals may 
be rearranged almost infinitely, there should not be a goal which is 
outside of the goal list, that is, it should be inclusive. 

Another dimension is necessary in a useful validation procedure in 
addition to those which are generated by the partners — an external 
referent and set of criteria which relate to performance outside of the 
educational system. Kaufman, Corrigan, and Johnson suggest a utility 
referent of the skills, knowledges, and attitudes necessary to achieve 
the minimal levels of survival in, and then hopefully contribution to, 
the world after legally exiting from the educational agency/*^^* Thus 
partner-perceived needs are then compared to an external set of criteria 
about that which actually is necessary in the world of work, the world 
of human relations, and the world of values and productivity. It is this 
addition of criteria external to the partner perceptions ("felt needs") 
that IS a hallmark of a practical and useful needs assessment;'^* If there 
are differences between the partners and the utility data, a "negotia- 
tion" must be completed, usually with a modification in the perceptions 
of the partners, or occasionally the collection of new empirical data to 
substantiate or modify the original empirical information. Information 
concerning external survival and contribution may be gleaned from a 
number of sources, including census and employment data. Depart- 
ment of Labor figures on consumption and survival, levels of income 
and productivity, the World Almanac and the like. The importance of 
this external empirical information cannot be overemphasized, for it 
provides empirical reality to the perceptions of the educational partners 

Goal Prioritizaiion 

The next step upon validation of the goals of the system must be 
pel formed in a ranking exercise. There are several ways to accomplish 
ranking or prioritizing of the goals. Most common is a survey or 
questionnaire. The State De|)artmenl of Education in Maryland used 
the Motor Vehicle Administration's list of persons possessing a driver's 

Ffnwick W English ' Report on a Partial Return on County Wide Needs 
Assessment ' Florida The School Board ot Saras(jta County, May 9, 1973 (Mimeo- 
graphed ) 6 pp. 

Kaufman, Corrigan, and lohnson, op cit 

Kaufman, EducattOfhii System P/ann/ng, op cit 
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license and mailed out a survey to 23,990 citizens comprising students, 
professional educators, and school board members. The Department 
received a 51.5 percent response Tht^ sample ranked the following 
goals as most important: 

1. Mastery of reading skills; 

2. Ability to arrive at independent decisions; 

3. Development of self-respect; 

4 Ability to apply knov\ledge and skills to the solution of real life 
problems; 

5. Knowledge of the personal and social consequences of critical 
health problems (such as smoking, drug abuse, alcohol,, work 
hazards); 

6 Skills required for employment in their selected occupations 
by students planning to enter the job market/^^ 

Another procedure for goal rank ng is the Q-sort technique.^^ This 
technique enal)les a person to rank order a number of goal statements. 
Each goal carries a number to identify r. As the goal is withdrawn from 
a series of card pockets it is given the value of rank assigned to it by 
the respondent For a group it is fairly easy to sum the values given to 
each of the goals and diude by the total number in the group to com- 
pute an arithmetic mean for each goal uhich is then rank ordered by 
nnean scores to indicate the group's overall priority attached to the 
goal compared to all the goals. 

Often one hears the question, "Why is it necessary to rank the 
goals? They are all important'" The fact of the matter is that goals of 
education as they are translated now (mostly by default and tradition) 
are given priorities within school districts. The reading program may 
be most important, but it may receive less support by the Board than 
the interscholastic athletic f)rogram. When educational goals are ulti- 
mately translated into budgetary commitments, administrative decisions 
must be made as to where dollars must be allocated to attain the most 
important goals of the system. Unless goals are formally ranked such 
decisions are often impossible since there exist now political constitu- 
enci<*s actively involved in perpetuating current funding levels of some 
programs. Shifts within a school budget made necessary by more or 
less constant resources must have as a rationale the criticality of the 

Udf viand StdU' DcpurliTU'nl oi LducatKjn, "Coals and Needs, of Maryland 
Publie tdjcaliun Btiltimurc, \Uirvldnd iho Department, November 30, 1972. 24 pp. 

r.ed Keriinger. (^Methodology ' In foundations of BehiiKtoral Ri'\e<vch 
New York Holt, Rmchart, and Winston, Inc, 1964 pp 5B1-602 
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purpose of funding commilmenl. While all goals are important, they 
are not equa//y important, particularly as a basic commitment to all 
children as a minima! expectation, or "floor" educational commitment. 

Goal Translation 

After goals have been ranked, they must be translated into mea- 
surable terms, or performance standards tif they are not already in this 
form). To do this in one step is often too big a jump for the translators. 
For this reason some needs assessment procedures now include an 
intermediate step, that is, niovmg from general, global goal statements 
to performance indicators Performance indicators are what they imply, 
that IS, an "indication" or mark of the goal. Generally, goals are so 
broad as to take many objectives to capture their full scope and intent. 
An example uf performance indicators is taken from the New York 
State Education Department's pamphlet on "Goals for Elementary, 
Secondary, and Continuing Education in New York State." 

Coal Mastery o\ the basic skills of communication and reasoning essen- 
tial to hvc a full and productive life. 

1. Communication skills (for example, reading, writing, speaking, 
listening, and viewing); 

2. Computation operations (for example, mathematical concep- 
tuaii;!ation, problem solving, data collection);, 

3. The logical process of thinking creatively, critically, and con- 
structively in problem solving, planning, evaluation, analysis, 
research, etc.**^ 

Items 1, 2, and 3 above are performance indicators,, that is, they 
begin to bench mark in more specific terms, but not yet in full perfoj- 
mance statements, what is meant in the goal, "mastery of the basic 
skills of communication and reasoning." Often the question is asked, 
"How many objectives slunild be written to capture an educational 
goal, that IS, when does one stop writing objectives?" The answer is 
fairly easy with the utilization of performance indicators. After a brain- 
storming session with staff and others who agree that a full range of 
indicators appears to meet the full intent of a goal, a performance 
objective is dratted to further define each performance indicator. The 
performance indicator provides one more level of specificity of the 
school district via a proci^ss of successive approximation. Successive 

*^ New York State education 0(»partment. "Coals tor ticmcntary. Secondary, 
and Cuntinuing Ldufatifjn \n New Yurk State.' Albany the Department, February 1974 
20 pp 
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approximation refers to the process of becoming mcreasmgly, by steps, 
more specific, beginning with global goals and deriving specific per- 
formance objectives Realilv is approximated and approached, never 
fully captured. 

Another example of deriving fXTtormancc indicators is supplied 
by Idella Moss 

Coal The student will atciinre and develop a concern for moral, ethical, 
and'spirituai values .ind for the application of i>uch values to life 
situations 

CogniUvv InchcMors- 

1. Perceives the purpose and function of moral, ethical, and 
spirjtual values; 

2 Perceives criteria bv which moral, ethical, and spiritual values 

are tested or judged, 
3. Perceives processes/procedures by which moral, ethical, and 

spiritual values may be modified or changed. 
Afici ti\ 0 lnd!^.\Uors 

1 Is avv<ire of moral ethical, and spiritual values, 

2 Ac (Opts responsibilitv for his role as a participant in repre- 
sentative situation^ that require application of moral, ethical, 
and spinkial values; 

3 Associates personal consequences ot responses in representa- 
tive situations that require application of moral, ethical, and 
spiritual values, 

4 Declares commitment for appropriate responses in representa- 
tive situations that require application of moral, ethical, and 
spiritual values, 

) HabituaMy responds appropriately m unstructured or spon- 
taneous Situations that require application of moral, ethical, 
and spiritual values, 

6 Consi^tentlv chooses appropriate responses in structured or 
contrived situations (Hal require application of moral, ethical, 
and spiritual values.*' 

Moss has staled that when tcMchers and other professional stafl 
members begin the j)r()u*ss of translating goals into performance state- 
ments, an excellent "forcing function" is to use the two taxonomies of 
educ alional objec tives *' AnotiitT af)f)roach would be sim|)ly to draft 

Idelia I Moss ■ VVorkini', p^ipcrs u\ thr Samsota Needs Assessnu^nt " Sarasota, 
rionda, Vi/A fX(»rox(Hl t 12 pp 

^-Brnjamin Bloom f^f a! T.iMinoim a} fdufationol Ohjoctnc^ ILuulhook I 
( oyjutnv Pnm.iin New York Oavid \U Kay Company, Inc , 1056. 

»'^Davj(l Kratfnsohl vt <*/ hi\utHmn ot [(lutaiiorhil 0/>/('cfn('s lUindhook II 
AfJOffno DoWiVn New York David \^rKav Company, Inc , 1064, 
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objectives for each performance indicator and then cluster them into 
the various types of objectives Thu advantage to the forcing of objec- 
tive development into the categories is that it has a tendency to 
broaden the scope uf the objectives so that a more realistic array of 
objectives is developed. If the scope appears to be loo narrow, addi- 
tional performance indicators can be developed 

The Development of Performance Objectives 

Much has been written in recent years regarding the process of 
developing educational performance objectives/* The idea behind 
developing an objective is to make it time specific, indicate clearly the 
required behaviors including attitudes expected of the learner, and the 
Londitions bv which those behaviors will be judged to be acceptable 
after the curriculum or intervention has been implemented.*^^* 

Once sets of performance indicators have been developed for 
each of the ranked and validated educational goals, objectives can be 
developed, sc;metimes more than one for each performance indicator. 

Moss developed a simple fornnat for translation of performance 
indicators. (See Diagram #1 ) The educational goal is clearly a com- 
plex one, far bevund some of the simple educational goals which state 
a required mastery of reading at some percentile level of a standard- 
ized test. 

For the goal involving skills and habits involved in critical and 
constructive thinking, the following may serve as indicators of that goal. 

1. The student is able to use criteria (such as relevance, causation,, 
and sequence) to discern a pattern, order, or arrangement of 
ideas, concepts, or materials in a document or a situation. 

2. The student will b(* able to recognize the organizational 
principle^ or patterns on which an entire document or work 
is based. 

3. The student is able to arrange and combine elements or parts 
so as to form a whole: 

a. to produce a unique communication; 

b. to produce a plan or proposed set of operations; 

c. to derive a set of abstract relations. 

For an cxcclk'nt (jvorvicw of tho abuscb of behavioral objective*; sec Arthur 
W Combs [du<,iUuihil AccounlMit^ Beyond Bvh.nioral Objectives Washington, 
DC Association for SuporvjsK)n and Curnculum Development, 1972 

Robert Mager. Prefhinii^ instnrcUonal Ob}vcihvs Palo Alto, California Fearon 
Pub!t«;hers, Inc , 1961 
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4. The student will b>. .ible to produce a set of explanations to 
account for given phenomena by: 

a. creating a classification scheme; 

b. creating an explanatory model; 

c. creating a conceptual scheme; 

d. creating a theory — to account for a range of phenomena,, 
data, and observation. 

Using the Taxonomy's of Eduiational Obfvcttws as a tool of trans- 
lation, a list of ten educational goals may require 150 educational objec- 
tives. These objectives arc stated fur the terminal or exit point for the 
school system, that is, foi a school district with a high school, the objec- 
tives are stated for grade twelve, for a K-8 system, eighth grade. The 
objectives are minimal expectations, or behaviors which all students 
will acquire in some .icceptable way within the time spent in the school 
system providing that ihey are not impaired in some way from learn- 
ing them. 

Sometimes it is asked, "V\'hy begin at the end of the educational 
sequence, why not at the [)eginning?" Once again the objectives have 
been derived from educational goals which are statements of future 
desired conditions flearningj which should occur somewhere withm 
the educational sy^^^'fTi. lust as it is not wise to begin with "felt needs" 
because they are too often confused with current school system behav- 
ior and/or existing techniques, so it is unwise to begin developing 
fourth grade goals without knowing what the fifth grade, eighth grade, 
or twelfth grade goals are and how these in turn relate to survival and 
contribution in the external world. The .selection of goals by grade 
level or by some other method for establishing evaluation points within 
the organization must begin with the "floor" expectations at the end of 
the educational sequence. This does not inhibit the school system from 
providing more to the student, but it does serve as impetus to examine 
the school program, stheduling, funding, and staffing so as to ensure 
that students will acquire the basic ex[)ectations prior to the time they 
are permitted to graduate. 

Suhgoals for the school system are extrapolated from the terminal 
goals and broken into simpler parts, skills, knowledges, and attitudes 
by interpolation from the last expected or global goal for the system. 
That IS, if such and such learner behavior is required here, then what 
arc the subskills, knowledges, and attitudes which will be required 
before, and at what general levi'ls would they appropriately be placed? 
Findings from the social sciences as to types of learner psychological 
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Lrod/ The i>tudtTH will acquire and ubc the skills and habits involved in critical and 
conslruchvo thinkini» 

Pvrturiihincv hnliL.Uur T!u' sludcni is abk' to appK principles and generalizations to 
new problems and situations 

5(ep / 

State the tundition-s under which hehaviorb may be observed (;>pecifv most 
nieantngtul tvpe oi evaluation) 

V 

f\amph^ tor ,ibo\v 

A contrived cia-s^room mnsluKt of simulation, either on pa[)er or developed 
within small ^r()Uf)'s which may be ol)Sfrved by the teacher 

Stvp 2 

State the instjlulional ex[)eUancy ff)erLent ot grade group ot which behavior is 
expected or the degree (4 individual mastery desired) 

£ xa/))p/e for i\bo\ e 

Atter the luntrjved -situation parses, the learner is able to specify verbally or on 
paper the tollowmg 

I Tfu' f)roeesse's b\ which the group set criteria which were then instructive 
and t^r ap()ropriale in deiiving generalizations appropriate to problem solving 
bv the group, 

J Fhf limits within wliith a f)articular group generali/ation or principle tested 

th<» limits v,\ tfu' group solutionis), 
t Thf tvpe ot dedsion reached by the group and whether f)r not the decision 
was suf)()orted by the group's generalizations and logic. 

State the recjuired protuientv in the performance ot the behavior 
I xan)p/e tor ,\bo\ e 

rfu' learner will exhibit \,erl)allv or b\ listing on [laper tlie major strategies 
selected b> thf group and tliost* whuh led to a tonelusion warranted by that strategy 

.Step 

State the evaluative instrument or technKjue to !)e used 
l\<\mpk' tor a/)f>\e 

Thf l(\irner will induat^' in an ateompanving essay (k written explanation as 
judged bv the teat he-- his ability to inter [)articular cjualities or characteristics not 
dirt'ctiv statfd Iror^i dues available in the situation He will givt' ifie assumptions upon 
which thf group lunc tiunt.>(i and by which certain solutions were then generated 

5 Hu^ student [)ercei\es ^extrapolation behavun as facilitating his comprelien- 

sion oi a given problem or situation 
*) Ihe studc>nt willingly spfcities o: recjuests hmits within whicfi a partiCLilar 
f)nn(i()le or generalization is {rue or relevant in seeking to solve problems 
or understand a given situation. 
7 Ihe student unisistenllv justifies or re(juests justifications of partrcular 
courses ot action or decisions in a new situation by the use of appropriate 
pnnc if)les or generalizations 



Diagram #1. Format for ihv Translation of Performance Indicators 
into Performance Objectives. Developed by Idella Moss. 
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readiness and ovkUmki' ot a[)ility to solve f)roblems can be brought to 
bear to ascertain approximate points in the school system ot which 
mastery should occur The ap()roach is something like a child learning 
to walk Most children !(Mrn to walk somewhefe between nine months 
and two years It a child does not walk within that time period suspi- 
cion IS raised about the f)ossibihtv that something may be physically or 
psychologically impairing the child from walking. Preventive action 
may be taken 'n the form ot medical or psychological diagnosis and/or 
I real men I. 

It seems to us that recjuinng all childrtvi to learn some skill or 
acquire some knowledge or attitude at a fixed point in the school 
system ignores all that is known al)out learning in human beings 
Rather such learning should be stated as expected to occur within cer- 
tain lime or chnvlopmentai spans, so that in reality the learning expected 
to be mastered upon exit trom the system would have only not been 
masiert^d by a fradional part of the school population at that time, and 
so that preventiv(^ measures would have l)een taken very much earlier in 
the system when ( erlain stud(Mits were not learning the subskills neces- 
sary for terminal skill or knowh^dge mastery This would require the 
devt^lopment of a support sub-system, and system flexibility which does 
not exist in most school systems It implies a fundamental change m 
the operation of most schools and school systems, that is, movement 
away from a time-based definition of learning to one which is growth- 
bas(vl and responsne to learnt^r need Most school systems do not use 
educational feedback fknowledg(M)f results) because tt is not currently 
required for the system to function. Once schools must assume re- 
sponsibility for learning, thc^ must move away from a time-oriented 
definition of learning and become res[)onsil)|c^ for learning per se as 
measurable changes in skills, knowledges, and attitudes. 

Validation of Performance Objectives 

As any critic of performance objectives can easily substantiate, 
almost anything can bo Iranslatc^i into performance terms, that is, 
IcMrner b(4iaviors \ho process of establishing a performance or be- 
havioral objective is not a process to establish its validity, except to 

rfu» (onccpi of K rminal objcdivu' htis boon disputed in a prociu' translation 
whif fi ma\ m(Mf) learning ceases The concept o! ' parameter objective" ba^ also been 
used See losc^ph M Conte and f envvic k W fn^jlisb "A n)eorotiral ( onstruct for 
Mediating Instruction in tfie Social Sciences" Aik//c)\/hm/ In^tnnUon Hli) >4<)-53 
March l%8 
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say It IS either a performance objective or it is not Whether or not 
the objective should be applied to the schools is another matter. 

We are not at the point in the development within the needs 
assessment process where a list of performance objectives has been 
produced to match sets of performance indicators derived from educa- 
tional goals. Only the educational goals have been validated and 
ranked. Are the performance objectives representative of the goals? 
This IS essentially a question of validity regarding content. And content 
validity has two dimensions within the process. The first is a matter 
of determining the accuracy of the translation from goal to perfor- 
mance indicator to performance objective. The second is a matter of 
scope. While it may be determined that the performance objectives 
for a given educational goat do in fact represent what the critical 
audiences meant when they ranked it by assigning a value to it, all 
the objectives which may capture the full intent of the goal may not 
be present Thus, while the objectives represent an accurate transla- 
tion, they are not all the objectives which are required. 

The exit performance objectives must then be validated, again by 
the three basic groups involved in validating the educational goals- 
parents and community, students,, and professional staff Such groups 
must be asked, "Is this what you meant when you ranked this first?" 
and "Are all the objectives below representative of what you meant 
when you ranked this goal as important?" There are a number of 
ways to do this. If the total number of goals is not too long, then a 
telephone survey could suffice."*' If they are too long to recall in this 
format they could constitute the basis for a door-to-door sampling of 
the community with a trained group of parent or student volunteers. 
Finally, a paper questionnaire or survey form could be used At this 
point, stratified random samples could be designed from the students, 
teaching staff, and community. What the system requires is feedback 
about the educational objectives in relationship to the educational 
goals One more feature could be added within this step,, that is, asking 
the respondent to rerank the educational goals now that he sees what 
they look like translated into more specific statements Again valida- 
tion consists ot having each respondent group approve at a previously 
determined level of acceptance that the objectives represent the intent 
and scope of any given educational goal. 

A lelephorH^ survev was used by (he State Ediuation Department in New 
York to sample administrators at random on educational goals See Robert C Lamitie 
'Summarv ot nemenlary. Secondary, and Continuing Education in New York State 
Goals relephone Survey Report " Albany. State Education Department, january 15, 
1975 3 pp 
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Educational Goal Re-prioritization 

Some educators involved with needs assessment have found it 
necessary to build mto the process several points for reconsideration 
of the primacy of some educational goals. For example. Moss found 
in Florida that when teachers examined the affective counterparts to 
some of the educational goals, they saw that they would assign different 
ranks to them based upon the translation. Also as the affective objec- 
tives began to unfold, varying commonalities undergirding a number 
of cognitive objectives were discovered. This tended to elevate the 
importance of the affective dimensions of the educational objectives 
and created a second list of educational goals which may be parts of 
goals from the original list of ranked educational goals. 

For ^ school system which wants to have a second list of ranked 
goals, once performance indicators and objectives have been devel- 
oped, a second sampling of students, staff, and community may be 
accomplished. This may form the base for a second validation of the 
educational goals themselves. Actually any one of the steps in the needs 
assessment process may be repeated and fed back into the previous 
steps to perform the feedback function. This is one of the ways that 
needs assessment should be helf-correcting and take mto consideration 
shifts m educational goal priorities over time, since no list of educa- 
tional goals ranked once would ever maintain the same importance 
over time, particularly if any of the "gaps" or "needs" had been met 
successfully by the school system. 

Futuristic Input to Goal Ranking 

One of & ^ basic pragmatic questions facing the curriculum 
developer is that or immediacy. Needs assessment as outlined thus 
far actually represents a systematic culling of perceptions of a num- 
ber of identified constituencies. None of these constituencies has a 
monopoly on future developments, that is, it is assumed none has a 
crystal ball A source such as Tofflcr's Futurv Shock indicates the 
tremendous movement already underway which if projected into the 
future portends enormous changes in living and the quality of life in 
the nation and the world. To what extent would the educational goals 
ranked by the citizenry, educators, and students reflect these changes? 
Would the culling of current perceptions merely result m an endorse- 
ment and perpetuation of the status quo? 

Depending upon the breadth of the input in the various groups 
ranking educational goals, there may be some danger that the school 
system would become shaped by a studied moment at our place in 
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time. Of course, the feedback loop and the repeating of the needs 
assessment steps at belected intervals in the future provide one check 
against becoming locked m on a transitory set of needs. The second 
IS to build into the process some studied and considered attempt to 
analyze the future and use this as a data base upon which to rank or 
rorank educational goals. 

Ths.' Delphi Process developed by Helmer"*^ of the Rand Cor- 
poration is one such procedure. The Rand Corporation has developed 
a more or less standard set of futuristic goal statements'*^ for such use, 
though the use of the indices in education must be viewed as not very 
widespread at this time/''' Basically, the Delphi Procedure is a tiered 
sequence of eliciting probability statements about future occurrences 
in the vvorld m any given area, from foreign missile capabilities to 
medical advancements. It is possible to develop sets of educational 
goals based upon probable conditions which may be regnant in the 
world at some agreed upon point m the future.^'^ 

The curriculum developer may desire to use the Delphi Technique 
as a method tor generating educational goals, validating educational 
goals, or rerankmg educational goals. While there are some drawbacks 
to the use of a procedure like the Delphi, nonetheless it does provide 
a systematic method for attempting to balance the development of 
educational goals between present and future,, and can serve as one 
more input to establishing the educational priorities of various goals 

Also usetul in "calibrating" the future for inclusion rn the needs 
assessment procedure and resulting data and objectives are studies 
relating to the future world culture. One such effort, showing possible 
tuture trends, was reported by Harman.'^'*^ This work, which emanated 
from the Stanford Research institute, also indicates future directions. 
Inclusion of tuture-orientcd objectives is critical if we are not to repli- 

»^Olat l-e!mor "Analysis ot tho future The Delphi Method," Santa Monica, 
( ahtornia The Rand Corporation, March 1%7, P-3558 (Xeroxed ) 11 pp 

>J>This list 1^ u^od in one study See V: T. Weaver "An Lxplo^ation into the 
Relationship Betueen Conceptual Level and Torecasting Future Cvents " Unpu{)li<ihed 
doctoral (ii!>seriation, Svracuse tJniversity, 1%9 347 pp. 

'><>f()r a good source ol lutunslic data ^ee Education Now for Tomorrow's 
World Report ot the Curriculum Committee ot the Calttornia Association of Secon- 
dary School Administrators, n7O-200O Burlingame, California, 1%8 00 pp. 

"'5^ james S Waldron The Delphi Process. Som .^sumptions and Some Reali- 
ties ' Paper prepared tor presentation at the 1971 Annual Meeting of the American 
educational Research Association (Xeroxed ) 17 pp. 

^^'^WiIIk W Harman Nature ot Our Changing Society Implications for 
SchooK ' In Phihp K Piele et a/ 5ocm/ anc/ 7er/)oo/og/cal Change imphcations for 
UlucMion Cugene, Oregon [RIC Center for the Advanced Stuc, of Educational 
Administration, 1970 pp 1-63 
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catc yesterday's education (and results) now and in the future— we 
cannot afford to "freeze" in time and ignore the future. In spite of the 
fact that predictions are tenuous indeed, they are better than assuming 
that no predictions at all can be made, and not prepanng learners for 
tomorrow If nothmg else, learners can be prepared to identify as well 
as solve problems as part of the objectives and curriculum, and thus 
be able constantly and consistently to change their own skills, knowl- 
edges, and attitudes as they live the future and cope with it. 

Rerank Goals 

Based upon research and predictive studies such as the Delphi 
or some other futuristic input data, the goals may be reranked by the 
participants or as a result of the input from a group which has studied 
the future and made recommendations to that effect. This step is the 
concluding one in formulating the first index to perform a needs 
assessment A needs assessment is the process of formula- gaps or 
discrepancies between two sets of criteria, a list of future d. .ed con- 
ditions and results, and a list of current, existing (not necessarily 
desired) conditions and results. All of the steps so far are those 
involved with creating a future, validated,, and desired set of conditions 
for learners In reality the school system is establishing a set of output 
indicators for itself in terms of learner growth. These can become 
the indicators of assessment for the system and its various programs, 
not of how much the latter cost. 

The Concept of "Out-of-Discipline" Educational Goals 

While It IS possible to perform a needs assessment within a 
particular discipline (history, ait, industrial arts, etc.) and a skill area 
(reading, typing, etc ], this is not recommended as an initial step. Edu- 
cational goals art rarely confined to one discipline, the origin of which 
may be the result of historical accident rather than of considered 
theoretical development. 

One of the strongest points of a needs assessment for the cur- 
riculum ^eveloper is that the resulting "gaps" can serve as a useful 
and powerful impetus for reexamining the way the curriculum has 
been divided in schools. If ''gaps" are shown to exist in the communi- 
cation skills, perhaps <;uch communication should be viewed outside 
of speech, jourii lism, drama, or English, and serve to remind the 
curriculum developer that such skills are an integral aspect of all of 
those school "subjects." If, however, a needs assessment were per- 
mitted to be undertaken only in English, with no attention to journal- 
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ism, drama, speech, or even survival in the "real world," then the 
resulting "gaps" could only be a reinforcer to the English program. If 
one of the reasons that there are "gaps" in the achievement of students 
IS the method m which the curriculum is traditionally defined, then 
the power of the needs assessment to call this into question will be 
lost. If "gaps" are located in English, they may come to be acted upon 
m English. For this reason educational goals must be "curriculumless"' 
in the sense that they are "outside" of the school curriculum. 

One good method for assisting the curriculum developer in view- 
ing educational goals outside of the curricular disciplines is by exam- 
ining the goals in light of "survival skills." Such a tack was taken in 
Oregon in formulating a basic set of educational goals.^^ This approach 
also prevents a lot of in-house bickering over the "importance" of the 
various disciplines in the school. To avoid endless and fruitless debate 
over whether mathematics or science,, social science or English con- 
tains the most pranary goals, goals are considered outside of these 
curricular delineations Later they may be located back within disci- 
pline*^ as a matter of determining budgetary priorities and implications 
of acting upon revealed "gaps" in the performance of students within 
the school system. 

Upon the conclusion of the steps described, the curriculum 
will have a detailed set of performance objectives which have been 
validated and ranked and represent a measurable set of conditions or 
directions toward which the school system moves in a deliberate 
tashion. The next series of steps is aimed at determining how well 
the system is currently reaching those desired conditions. 

The Selection of Testing instruments/Developing a Data Base for Gap 
Determination 

The selection of various testing instruments should be a deliberate 
matter of determining how current levels of student performance are 
in comparison to desired levels of such performance. The desired 
levels of student performance are defined first. Previously we had 
commented upon the practice of defining desired levels of perfor- 
mance from existing levels of performance, that is, by beginning with 
standardized tests as an assessment of current levels and by using the 
gaps between those current levels as desired levels. 

There are a number of built-in problems with this latter approach, 

•»''Stak ot Oregcn. Doportmenl oi Education "Oregon Graduation Require- 
ments" Section ), ii. ill, and IV Salem, Oregon, the Department, September 1973 
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not the least of which is the usurpation of the profebi>ional staff, citizens, 
and students in predetermining what should be of most importance in 
the school prograrn and curriculum prior to any testing being i .itiated. 
The second is that the determination of "gaps" becomes what the test 
can measure or assess per se and not any consideration of what it 
cannot measure and whether that is not more important than what is 
being measured '* Much of the "flack" about accountability stems 
from using tests alone as the chief determiner of program or school 
system adequacy. A needs assessment which is solely defined in terms 
of standardized test data may be totally macci rate and may lead a 
school system to overstress the unimportant in the name of that which 
can be measured. 

Testing instruments ought to be selected with an eye as to vali- 
dated educational objectives broken down by skill or performance 
levels in the schools from the terminal, or exit behaviors desired. These 
behaviors have been defined not as fixed points, but as "bands" within 
which student growth is assessed over a period of time. It is unreal- 
istic to believe that at any fixed point in time all the students would be 
exactly at that point in their developmental or learning process. Objec- 
tives must take into consideiation these differences in achievement. 

If one of the educational objectives is that, "Upon graduation a 
student will be able to read a given editorial from the New York Times 
placed into the format of a reading test at the 85 percent comprehen- 
sion level and be able to identify specific passages of editorial bias/'^'' 
then the assessment or testing strategy would be to cut out several 
pages from the paper and administer them to graduating seniors. 
Another approach might be to select some standardized reading test 
which has the same level of reading difficulty as the paper and assume 
that the ability to read at the same level of the paper on the test would 
stand for an assessment of the ability to read the paper per se. The 
latter type of rationale is common in education when direct assessment 
is difficult or objectives are unclear as to what they really mean. 

Likevv'ise assessment at lower points in the school system could 
reflect the mastery of the designated subskills, knowledges, or atti- 
tudes, established at whatever points have been designed to gather 
such data in the school system. The curriculum developer will be most 

^»*S<'t Stephen P KUun "The Uses cind Limitations of Standardi/ed Tests in 
Meeting the Demands tor Auountability " New 'whiter of Ou> Center tor the Stu<iy ot 
E\,ikuWon, UCLA 2(A) I-J2, januory 1971, 

This objective vvould be meosurable on ,i nommjl or ordinal scale at. staled, 
and IS therefore a "goal" as used b> Kauiman tn hit* educational outcome taxonomy. 
See Kaufman, fducatiotuyl System Pi,mmng, op cit, 
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confounded with assessment m the affective area The same set of 
conditions prevail. Are there currently instruments upon v^hich accep- 
table scores could be interpreted as indicativ e of a learned attitude, 
or wil! such attitudes have to be directly assessed via observation? In 
the affective areas i>ur measurement scales are considerably more 
crude and certainty less reliable/'^' In some cases schoo's or a school 
system may have to develop its own attitude inventories or scales 
with expert assistance In other cases, anecdotal data may have to 
suffice as indicators of attitudes toward school, or to facets of school 
programs or subjects/'" 

In other ways, many of the educational objectives will relate to 
attitudes and knowledges necessary for later lifetime activities. In such 
cases evaluation of school programs may have to be similarly delayed 
to permit "downstream" assessment to take place in the form of gradu- 
ate followup studies based upon utilization of key skills learned in the 
schools. Also, the school will have to devise simulated activities to 
assess whether or not, given a set of circumstances, learners will use 
the desired skills. A good example is a first aid course. The principles 
of first aid may be tested on a paper and pencil test. Learners may 
practice giving mouth-to-mouth resuscitation or dummies, but the 
real test may come many years later Interim assessment occurs in 
school. The actual assessment may come later Meanwhile, many ''in 
lieu" situations will have to be created to approximate ways of assess- 
ing cognitive, affective, and psychomotor growth. 

The selection of instruments should be a careful one and should 
proceed under the supervision of those most qualified to know the 
limitations, strengths, and weaknesses of the tests. Some eye to data 
collation and what kinds of decisions may ensue after the data are 
gathered should also be anticipated. Rather than abandon an objective 
because there is no test available, a school system should move toward 
gathering data which may be representative of an attitude or skill The 
lack of a ready-made test or assessment instrument should not change 
the fundamental importance of an objective after it has been validated 
and ranked. It should be used to spur the curriculum developer to 
establish as reliable and valid procedures as possible to gather the 
data require':! to indicate how well the students have mastered the 
objective itself. 

.•fiSco Walcott H Beatty, editor. Improving fduc(iUon<il A'.svs<,mcnl An /nven- 
tory ot M<Mst;r('s of AfivcttM^ Holu^tor Wasbmgton, D C Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Dcvoloprnenl, 1%9 164 pp< 

" See Eugene I Webb ot <il Unobtrusive Mvnsures Nonrc<Kti^v Rr$i\ych in 
iho Sochil Saonco'. Chicago Rond McNaliy & Company, 1973. 

o 
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Data Collation 

Once the various instruments and procedures for data gathering 
have been implemented to gather mfurmation about current levels of 
student performance, the data collected and available, it will have to 
be collated mto appropriate tables, graphs, charts, and other summative 
and descriptive materials/*"* A myriad of considerations must be given 
to data collation First, who is the consumer of the material? Is it the 
Board, the professional staff, the community, the students? Perhaps 
the most detailed information should be provided to those by whom 
decisions must ultimately be made about what to do with the "gaps" 
as the primary consideration. The educational consumer (students and 
parents) should be given a forthright accounting of current levels of 
performance with as much additional information as may help to 
esKiblish the reliability and validity of the instruments used. A frank 
disclosure of the lower reliability of attitude scales will be necessary. 
The state of the art does not enable us to be too precise about some 
things, this is not an indication of their importance, but perhaps an 
indication of their complexity. We are convinced that citizens under- 
stand this much better than educators believe they do. 

Develop Initial Cap or "Need" Statements 

At the point at which the curriculum developer can make state- 
ments about the gaps in learner performance, between what is desired 
and the actual performance in measurable terms, the statement regard- 
ing that difference is a "need." A list of prioritized and clustered gaps 
constitutes the needs assessment. What has been done up to this point 
is the creation of measurable yardsticks for the assessment to occur. 

Need statements are listed without reference as to the cause or 
reason They are simple statements of fact, that is, the difference 
between what was expected and what actually occurred. These are 
some examples: 

1. Fifteen percent of the senior class could not read an editorial 
from the New York 7/mes with at least 80 percent compre- 
hension as measured by a criterion-referenced instrument 
prepared by the teacher and approved by the department 
chairman. 

'^See 'Simplified Education.il Ai.sei.i>nK'n( A Manual ot Nontechnical School 
Evaluation Techniques " Albany, New York State Education Department, October 
1974. 62 pp. 
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2. When given a descriplion of a situation listing faulty conclu- 
sions. 2^ percent ui the ninth grade students could not identify 
the line of reasoning which produced at least Vj of the faulty 
conclusions on a multiple choice test. 

3. Two of three third graders could not identify the process by 
which certain numerals were associated with the operation of 
addition when asked to respond verbally by their teachers in 
various types of classroom situations. 

4. Eighty-six percent of the fifth grade students did not perceive 
themselves as participants in quantitative situations that re- 
quired a knowledge of numbers, symbols used to represent 
numbers, or any system by which certain of the symbols could 
be combined as measured l)y simulated situations prepared by 
their teachers and rated by them on a matrix listing various 
types of responses possible. 

5 Two percent of the first graders at Hillside School, after a field 
trip to the zoo, could not find some way to express what they 
had seen through a picture, story, poem, or by being provided 
an "opportunity to act out" how various animals looked as 
determined by the records of the teacher of which mode of 
response children decided to select 2-3 days after the trip. 

6. After being shown a film, "The Evolution of Law and Human 
Society/' 11 percent of the eighth grade pupils would not 
make any commitment to any situation that demonstrated a 
need for the application of law as a process tor a democratic 
government to survive as measured by their verbal responses 
taped by their teachers. 

7. After a walk througii the surrounding woods, only 6 percent 
of the first grade students could not recall at least three sounds 
they had heard or imilati* them, draw a picture of the source 
of the sounds, or (wplain the source of the sound as peculiar 
to the woods as measured by a check list kept by the teacher. 

The above "need" statements occurred at various points in the 
school system. In reality som(» of the elementary grade expectations 
represent dusters of more complex skills at the upper and secondary 
grades which have been broken into subobjectives on the basis of 
grade level. They could jUSt as well be broken into continua and 
slated m relationshif) to individual students instead of on the basis of 
grade levels. For example Two-thirds of the ten-to-twelve year olds 
tested were able to explain verbally or in writing the relationship 
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between heat fa source of cnerg>j and steam or by drawing a picture 
which illustrated hou steam is produced with heat as approved by 
the currtculum supervisor. 

Often it IS feared that such objectives are the epitome of con- 
vergent thinking. They do not necessarily have to be. For example. 
Upon returning to the class from a tour of Valley Forge, where General 
Washington had spent the Winter, each student will select some mode 
of representing his or her impress. uns, feelings, insights, or concerns. 
Some of the possible range of responses might be: 

1 The construction of a diorama showing the geographical 
features of Valley Forge and its strategic military importance, 

2 The building of model cabins where the soldiers were 
quartered; 

3 The writing of stories, poems, or narrative accounts from 
hypothetical soldier diaries from that time; 

4 The spontaneous "role playing" of the types of decisions made 
in the house where Washington stayed, or in the scene where 
Martha Washington joined her husband at Valley Forge; 

5 The building of any game upon which the importance of the 
site at Valley Forge could be demonstrated, or any other 
expression or response by the student of the trip to Valley 
Forge and judged acceptable or better by at least 20 percent 
of the learners and the teacher. 

This objective is open-ended in that any number of possible 
responses are acceptable, it is con\ergent to the extent that the zoo 
serves as the focus of the response Rather than specify one response 
as the "right one/' the objective specifies a broad range of responses 
which are appropriate and leaves to the judgment of the teacher its 
appropriateness. The objecti\e is behavioral in the sense that it is 
within the range of responses emanating from a trip to Valley Forge 
fr(^m which learner behavior is to be judged Eisner has called such 
objectives, "expressive " '** 

Prioritize Gap Statements 

Once each educational objective has been checked against some 
measure or index of current f)erformaiKe, and a gap statt»ment devel- 
oped to spell out the difference, then the gaps must be clustered 

'•'♦Llliot Lisner Instructional and Fxprcssi\c Educational Objectives Their f-or- 
muiation and Use in Curriculum ' InsUuctxm,}! Ohiectnv^ Chicago. Rand McNally 
& Company, 1%9 pp 1-31 
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around the educatiunal gudlb tur which they arc indicators of desired 
performance levuls. Within each cluster the gap statements can be 
arranged by seventy ^difference between desired level of achievement 
or growth and the actual level) Across clusters the actual gap itself is 
not a good indicator of the severity of the need Since the goals have 
already been ranked (and rerankedj the curnculum Jeveloper know/s 
which gaps are most critical to close^ by the place in which they were 
ranked. For example there may be a G5 percent gap in students recog- 
nizing Beethoven's Titlh Symphony, and a 23 percent gap in students 
being unable to read the editorial page ot the New York Times If the 
goal relating lo l)asic skills was ranked higher than a goal calling for 
recognition and appreciation of great music, then the 23 percent gap 
must be addressed by the system and its resources first. 

Publish List of Gap Statements 

Once the gaps have been located by goal, a master list should be 
pul)lished without any hypotheses as to the causes of tlie "gaps/' and 
without appearing delensive. The gaps should be explained and the 
process by which they were identified reiterated. At this point the 
needs assessment is dcjne, but there are a number of critical and impor- 
tant post needs assessment steps which are recommended. 



Post Needs Assessment Activities 

Interpolate Caps by Program and Level 

To this point, the educational gaps or needs have not been part 
of a particular program. If there was a 23 percent gap in readmg the 
editorial page of the New York T/me>. the gap was not placed in the 
primary reading program, the secondary English program, or the secon- 
dary journalism program. Rather the gap was identified outside of any 
curricular discipline or program. 

Precluding at Ihis time a restructuring of the curriculum upon 
which to locate the gaf)s for diagnostic review (which could occur as 
the result of examining simikiisties or dissimilarities in gaps) the cur- 
riculum dev(^l()per will havc» to know who is now responsible for teach- 
ing the skills, knowledges, and attitudes and in what program. In other 
words, what f)rogram has th* primary ri^sponsibility for teaching the 
required skills, knowledge^, and attitudes? This means that the entire 
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curriculum in each discipline must bv laid out by grade level and the 
gaps matched to these statements as a matter of locating the prob- 
lem area. 

ft will not be surprising that one ot the reasons students are not 
learnmg a variety of specified skills, know ledges, and/or attitudes is that 
no one is teaching them Gaps in learner performance are the result 
of gaps in teaching or in the actual school curriculum itself. Once a 
junior high school English department called in one of the authors and 
wanted to know uhat they could do about a gap in student skill with 
punctuation The department had been involved m a local school 
needs assessment. They had ranked grammatical ability, viz. punctua- 
tion, as critical, along with parents and students. The school selected 
the Stanford Achievement Test subscales in language growth as ger- 
mane to what they desired students to know. The results indicated 
that over half of the students had not acquired the ability to punctuate 
correctly. 

When the teachers were asked why they thought students were 
notable to punctuate correctly, Ihey replied that no one in the depart- 
ment really taught punctuation. There were a variety of reasons: it was 
boring to teach, the kids were not respons.ve, and few of the teachers 
were really trained in the approach required in the new English series. 
The department then went into a series of diagnostic planning sessions 
and attempted to close the gap in teaching and curricular emphasis 
as a result of being faced with a ''gap" in student performance. 

All gaps will not be so simply resolved. Some of the reasons for 
the lack of achievement in school are complex and interrelated with 
general societal or system problems. The interpolation step does not 
require an understandings of these causes, it is merely the step to 
locate the gaps by progrc m and by level. The construction of a brief 
curriculum matrix with the subjects across the tup and the grades down 
the side with brief comments as to expected skills, knowledges, and 
attitudes will help to locate the gaps in the appropriate disciplines 
and grade levels, or by whatever other method the school or school 
system uses to represent what is supposed to be learned in the school 
or school system. 

Conduct Diagnostic/Planning Sessions 

Gaps m student performance have now been identified in the 
current curricular programs and placed by grade levels. The needs 
assessment per se identifies the gaps— and the location. It will not 
specify why there is a gap Once this has been completed, the actual 
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needs assessment process js completed. However, unless the gaps 
become part of a meaningful attempt to improve learner performance, 
the assessment will largely have been a waste of effort and time. 

Once the gaps are known, located, and prioritized, it is the 
responsibility of the curriculum developer to get together those who 
are affected and those who have a responsibility for acting profes- 
sionally upon the information. A diagnostic session should therefore 
iniJude teachers, students, administrators, and anybody else who will 
be affected by a subsequent discussion and development of imple- 
mentation strategies. 

Each facet of the educational program should be examined, 
such as- 

1. Are teachers trained appropriately to implement the current 
curriculum? 

2. Is enough time being devoted to the subject? 

3. Are there unique characteristics of the student population 
which preclude* the curriculum from being meaningful or 
appropriate? 

4. Should the curriculum be rewritten, reconceptualized, or 
otherwise altered? 

5. Are there adequate materials and supplies? 

6. Are the teacher/pupil learning envfronments maximally pro- 
ductive? Are teachers overloaded? underloaded? 

7. Does the current staffing pattern actually bring the expertise 
to bear which is necessary to solve the problem? 

8. Are the testing instruments adequate measures to indicate the 
gaps? 

9. Is the present curriculum adequate? well defined? validated? 
Does It match the objectives? 

As these questions are raised, the curriculum group attempts to find 
causative reasons for the existence of the gaps. Probably no one reason 
alone will account for the gap or presence of the gaps. The group will 
have to test its reasons and its thinking on each of the hypothesized 
causes and arrange them in order of significance or in combinations. 
A brainstorming session might be held about all the possible ways the 
causes might be met and the gaps closed. The thinking of the group 
should be checked by other people and groups and when the priorities 
appear to be reasonably accurate then each of the strategies to close 
the gaps should become part of the budget planning for the future. 
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Part of the diagnostic planning session is mapping plans for imple- 
mentation At this point detailed planning should accompany the 
implementation of each of the strategies selected to close the gaps. 

Budget for Implementation Strategies 

Educators often ask at what point a needs assessment is linked 
to the budget At such time as the implementation strategies are 
selected to close the gaps identified, each strategy can be costed and 
placed uithin the appropriate budget progiam. If it involves reading, 
then the reading program may indicate a percentage increase tor 
books, or in-service training, or increased utilization of reading spe- 
cialists, or the development of reading centers in the schools. As 
questions come to be raised about why certain budget categories 
have been increased, the percentage increase can be linked to each 
strategy. 

Budget development is then a reflection ot considered utilization 
of data as it relates to validated school district goals and objectives. 
Theoretically, it may cost three times as miich to close a small gap 
in reading, as to dose a large gap somewhere else, because a smaller 
gap on a high priority objective may be necessary due to the increasing 
levels of complexity and the interrelationship of the causative factors. 

Using a needs assessment as a basis for bud[;et development,, it 
will have to be decided how much funding it will take to maintain 
programs which are now deemed to be effective, and how much can 
be removed from these [)rograms lo shore up ineffective programs or 
to replace them to close critical gaps m achievement levels desired. 

There are few hard and fast guidelines for such developmental 
activities The fact that the budget building process assumes a degree 
of rationality that it did not have before makes it far less vulnerable 
to the political winds and to power gr(Hif)s with their own agendas 
who do not have th(^ systemwide f)erspective recjuired by the Board 
of Education It a small and vocal grouf) ot f)arents is demanding that 
the Board incrcMsc^ its funds tur musical instruments, and the available 
funds have been budgeted tor the leading [)rogram, the Board is in a 
far more defensible posture to reply to the group "When you were 
involved in the needs assessment you will r(»call that mastery in the 
basic skills v\as our first pru^ritv W'v are taking the remaining funds we 
have and attempting to meet our obligations there first, while main- 
taining our music program at the current level At such time as the 
needs fgaps) change due to varying valuers in the community, staff, and 
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student body, and/'or we .)re bUccessUil in closing the gaps in reading, 
vve will redirect our funds to our second, third, and fourth progrann 
priorities." 

Unless one actually deals with elected bodies, it may be hard to 
understand huw they can l)e manif)ulated against the interests of the 
system as a whole without a defensible method for determining and 
defending the priorities of the system. No elected official can afford 
to be viewed as arbitrary and capricious. The public disclosure of the 
data in the needs assessment, the involvement of many constituencies 
in Its development, is one method tor establishing a bulwark against 
such undue manipulation, though nothing is ever foolproof in a 
political sense 

Fund Strategies 

Each strategy for closing a gap can bo funded, or if new funds 
are not available or old ones redirected, the to[) f)riurity strategies can 
be funded The derivation of strategies for separate funding and man- 
agement can lead a school system toward more flexible management 
subsystems. Often called "project management/'^*" the strategies can 
be envisioned as temporary systems designed to perform a series of 
one-time tasks with definite objectives which can be assessed. A 
different type of evaluation model can accompany such thrusts.^^ 

Implement Strategies 

After planning and tunding the strategies may be set into motion. 
Such strategies may be implemented within on-going programs, or new 
programs may be developed to carry them into implementation. The 
decision as to whether or not old programs are used as implementa- 
tion vehicles may depend upon such factors as the competence of the 
personnel involved, the image of the old program, and the rigidities 
and traditions which may hamper a new concept For some gaps, a 
bold and fresh approach may be required, for others, some shoring up 
of an already viable program may be all that is necessary. The ad- 
vantages to old programs with familiar labels is that resistance may be 
considerably less than if a new program is developed which threatens 

lohn M St(>v\^ir{ Making Project Management Work " In Lesley H Browder, 
)r. [mvr^m^ PMWrns ut /V!mini>.trM>\v ALLOunUhifily Berkeley, Calitorni. McCutchan 
Publishing Corporation, 1<^71 f)f). ni-49 

See Malcolm Pruvijs Di^crvfhVK) Anal^si^, Berkeley, California McCutchan 
Publishing Corporation, 1972 
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everyone including [hv old program which formerly had the responsi- 
bility of working m the area in which gaps were discovered to be 
present. 

Reassess Gaps Via Feedback 

After a given period of lime, probably at an agreed upon point ol 
assessment, testing data, formative or summativu, can be carried to the 
organizing centers for programs designed to close gaps withm the 
school system Formative data can be used to correct th^ program as 
it moves toward gap closure. Summative data can be used to assess 
the effectiveness of a given program, lias the gap been closed? Were 
the et'forls parliallv successful? If the latter is the case, then several 
more diagnostic sessions should be held to reanalvze the configuration 
of the cau^^ative factors The point of the feedback process if the target 
IS distinguishable is that data have a definite purpose for self-correction 
of any given program Data are not only necessary, they are vital to 
program evaluation and program correction. Gaps should be con- 
linuallv assessed Evaluation should be on-going and strategic to 
program design, implementation, and determining if a certain program 
should be continued, altered, or phased out. Programs are means to 
ends They are vehicles to achieve the desired outcomes of the social 
system None should be considered permanent, particularly jf that 
means the> are not assessed with feedback information regarding their 
effectiveness The healthv organization should continually be in the 
process of creating and improving program vehicles with feedback, 
Any specific configuration of a program, that is, people, materials, 
time, facilities should bo relevant to its purposes. 

Repeat Steps 10-14 

The needs assessment cycle is a continuous process and it should 
be repeated m its entirety, at least steps 10-14 continually and steps 1-9 
on a periodic basm As a part of the feedbac k eye le and examining (he 
effectiveness of various f)rograms and relationship to their ability to 
meet identified nc^^ds, thc^ steps vvouici be repealed. 

Summary 

The needs assessment cycle is a series of empirical steps aimed 
at establishing two indices foi th(^ f)urpose of determining the differ- 
ences between those indices so that [)r()grams may be shaped to bring 
reality closer to a set of validated and prioritized conditions. 
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The needs assesbment will mdicaN^ that differences cxiu, but it 
will not explain why there are such differences. The latter will be 
determined from a diagnostic review of the gaps revealed in the needs 
assessment process. 

Purposive pjogram planning as well as curriculum development 
can be meanmg»\jl!y shaped from a needs assessment. Curriculum as 
a means to an end will depend upon such assessment as its ultimate 
purpose and the principal method for determining its adequacy and 
effectiveness. If the needs ass( ssment process is bypassed, then there 
IS no comparable method for determining the adequacy of curricula 
and/or programs on the b s o* validated criteria, inasmuch as the 
needs assessment cycle is a cc .ous process, curriculum as a means 
to an end is also a continuous p.^cess and must be constantly shaped 
and reshaped to maintain its relevancy, reliability, validity, and over- 
arching purposes. 
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The Curriculum Development 
Cycle Using a 
Needs Assessment Base 

A needs assessment provides the anchors of a brid, e— the dimensions 
of (a) the current state of affairs and (b) the requ. ed state of affairs 
to which the curriculum bridge is lo be built. It provides the rationale 
of the outcome gaps to which the curriculum is the "answer" lo chang- 
ing learner skills, knowledges, and attitudes. 

The literature of recent years has been replete with discussions of 
behavioral (measurable, performance, etc) objectives— some authors 
laud their importance, others flag their menace. It seems reasonable, 
however, that purposive design requires goals and objectives— and a 
needs assessment provides a relatively valid referent for setting goals 
and objectives for curriculum. 

Many discussions note that objectives can be limiting, stifling, and 
dehumanizing since ihev only capture the trivial, the easy to note, the 
easy to measure. This can well be an important criticism of the effort 
which starts curriculum design with the mere exercise of setting mea- 
surable objectives After all, measurability is not the equivalent of 
validity On the other hand, a valid needs assessment provides a basis 
for setting objectives for curriculum which are based in reality— reality 
J the external world of people, and reality of individual differences 
of individual learners, educators, and community members. Curric- 
ulum which is derived from a valid needs assessment allows the 
creativity and conlribulion of i)rofessional educators to emerge and be 
harnessed in individually responsive instruction.**" Diagram #2 indi- 
cates the "flow" of curriculum development when prefaced by a needs 
assessment .uch as described heretofore. 

The starting place for curriculum development u^mg a needs 

Kaufman, EdudiUonal System PhmnnY^. op ai 
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assessment base is reality -ttu- awla) o\ indiMclual learners individual 
teachers and educators who support teachers, and community mem- 
bers in the en\ironment in which thev interact and live. This "reality" 
base IS used to determine the needs ioutcomi' i^ops in skills, knowl- 
edges, and attitudes) of (a) learners, fb) educators, and (c) society as 
well as id) requirements for survival, nov\ and in the future in the 
external world 

These novch are "sorted" into two categories— needs which are 
agreed upon by the partners and those which are not agreed upon. 
The non- greed upon needs are "cycled" back through the reality 
screen and the neecK identificali(;n procedure ot the partners. The 
agreed upon needs art^ then placed in prioritv order, and the needs of 
highest |)rioritv and crilicalitv arc selected tor action From the selected 
needs, management objectives are derived as wvW as objectives for 
learning, 

From these managem.ent and learning objectives, curricula are 
planned, and then (l(^\eIoped before implementation. During imple- 
mentation ot curruulunr there is a tcjrmative evaluation which can 
serve to "feed-back" fX'rtormanc e information to any or all ot the 
previous steps as r(^auired 

After the implementation and as nianv formative evaluation steps 
as deemed necessarv, two t\f)es of evaluation are completed, a summa- 
tive evaluation where obji^ctives or accomplishment is assessed, and 
goal-free evaluation where unexpected results are assessed Both types 
of data are used to n^fine and renew the system at any point in its 
previous development. 

This cuiriculunn development cycle thus forms a system which is 
self-correcting and selt-c orrectable, and has the major features of what 
has been termed a "system af)prodch" by Kaufman.'''^ This cycle pro- 
vides for a learner-centered and realitv -based curriculum which will 
be individually rc^sponsive 

A System Approach 

A proci^ss which starts with the assessment of the needs ot the 
partners, relates the iwds to survival and contribution in the woild 
of work and world ot rc^lationships, puts the needs in f)riority order 
and selects the needs of highest priority lor closure, develops and 
defines the most etiective and (^fhc lenl wav ot meeting the needs 

Ibid 
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(curriculum) which implementb and manages this curriculum, evaluates 
it during its use and at the end of learning, and uses the evalua- 
tion information to revise and renew the system is called a system 
approach*'^ 

Responsive and responsible curriculum depends upon its being 
individually responsive to all of the learners— responsive in terms of 
their personal, emotional, and value characteristics, and in helping 
them to learn and grow so that ;hty may be free, independent thinkers 
and citizens— not dependent upon others for their livelihood and their 
being Individual responsiveness requires a formal assessment of needs, 
and relates these individual needs to the needs of all of the other 
partners— other learners, educators, and citizens, as well as the society 
as a whole (now and in the future). 

Curriculum design which is thus responsive has been termed "IRI" 
by Kaufman, "Individually Responsive Instruction."^*'^ It differs from 
other similar sounding notions such as IPI (Individually Prescribed In- 
struction) in that the learner is a partner in determining not only how 
learning should take place but is also a partner in determining what 
should be learned as well. This differs from the providing of a rela- 
tively "authoritarian" prescription (such as a physician prescribing 
medicine for a sick patient) to learners by the teacher/educator In- 
dividually Responsive Instruction (IRI) can best be derived from an 
individually responsive procedure of harvesting individual character- 
istics, desires, values, requirements and learning, and developmental, 
emotional, and survival needs, that is, from a needs assessment which 
formally dignifies each individual learner as a unique individual human 
being, and documents and formally lists these charactenstics and 
requirements. 

IRC (Individually Responsive Curriculum) 

Individually Responsive Curriculum derives from such a formal 
assessment of needs, the blending of individuals with similar needs 
when such combination is sensible and sensitive, and goes forward 
trom objectives which are based upon reality— the reality of the indi- 
vidual, the reality of the professional educator, and the reality of 
survival and contribution in the world of today and tomorrow. 

A system approach is really a process for identifying problems 
and resolving problems. It includes a formal assessment of needs, and 

Ibid 
Ibid 
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makes such r.eecis tisbcssment n nocesbdry tinci critical forerunner of 
curriculum planning dnd dccomphshment A systems approach, on 
the other hand, is a vcrv valuable too! for resolving problems, usually 
on the basis of the assumption of the needs assessment data and the 
resulting requirements. A system approach has the following steps, 
or functions: 

1.0— Identify problem based upon needs 

2 0 — Determine solution requirements and identify solution alter- 

natives 

3 0 — Select solution strategies (from among alternatives) 
4.0 — Implement selected strategies and tools 

5.0 — Determine performance effectiveness 

6.0 — Revise as required (at any or ail previous steps).^' 

It might be seen that the steps and tools of needs assessment are 
related to the first system approach step (1.(3 — Identify problems based 
upon needs), and that curriculum design ss related to the remaining 
steps, 2.0 through 6.0. Thus a system approach is a compinion tool, 
or process, for assessing needs and developing individually responsive 
instruction fIRI) through individually responsive curriculum (IRC). 

Other approaches to curriculum design might be viewed in light 
of the six step "system approach" process model to determine what 
parts of the total planning and doing effort of individually responsive 
curriculum are or are not included. 

The system approach in general, and needs assessment in par- 
ticular, are designed to define and deliver humane and holistic curric- 
ulum It is humane in that it is individually responsive and includes 
each individual in the planning and doing of curriculum, it is holistic 
in that it attempts, initially and continuously, to be responsive to all of 
the characteristics of learning and learners, education and educators,, 
conimuPitieL, and society It attempts to both identify and resolve 
curriculum problems to achieve individual learning success. 

Summary 

A smash rock hit by Slevie Wonder, "You f laven't Done Nothin',"^^ 
prods us to remind ourselves that if education is to be really responsive, 
all partners must be included 

Ibid 

*^*^Ste\ bonder You Haven t Done Nolhin" from fulfillingne^^ f/r>( Finale. 
Stem and Van Stork, Inc and BUck Bull fASCAP) I974< 
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We have not involved those vvho arc the recipients of educa- 
tional services in their shaping, and needs assessment offers one formal 
approach for that involvement If we want to hear the views of the 
partners, they must be asked, and those data must become an integral 
part of a holistic process. 



PART IV 



Critical Questions About the 
Needs Assessment Process 

Many questions may come to mind about the ultimate effects of 
performing a needs ahj>essmenl for a bchool district and using it as a 
basis for de\e!(;ping the curriculum and shaping the school system 
itself. 

Wtll the iomniiUnvnl ot a ^cboohysivm to ntvds ^i^svsbmcnt 
actually rutn ,sy5(en) (Ivxibility^ 

Some ot the most asked questions about pert'orming a needs 
assessment revolve around the fear ot rigidifyuig the school system, 
paraly/mg it as it were from becoming responsive to quick changes 
in the environment since it ostensibly has set itself on a pattern of 
determining its needs through a logica! and orderly series of steps as 
outlined. 

This IS simply not the cas<^ In fact, the opposite can be argued. 
A system without concrete and identifiable objectives is going nowhere. 
It can be pushed about from this force or from that force, but it only 
rcvMs Such systems are "adrifl, " in the sense that they float above 
the confusion and are occasional'v reactive to intense pressures. Such 
systems art* very rigid and unresf)onsive. Without using a data base 
and without capitalizing upon the steps of a needs assessment our 
school systems have become socially insensitive. Numerous articles 
decry the implacable bureaucracy of school systems, while calls for de- 
centralization, more public involvement, and mandated changes by 
legislatures convinced of the slack in changing schools are evidence 
that our systems, without using data for feedback and direction find- 
ing, are now adrift. 

A social system with a clear sense of direc tion and purpose has a 
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perspecttve that those without them do not Perspective occurs when 
the leaders can envision where and how the institution can change 
and why some changes are more important than others. Public con- 
fidence in the schools is lagging, perha|)s because the purposes and 
goals of the schools are unknown. 

A needs assessment has many methods for altering direction 
based upon data feedback and it is capable of change to accommodate 
new information. System flexibility is not ruined with incorporation of 
the needs assessment process, it is enhanced. Furthermore with the 
mstallation of a public and known process of problem solving, the 
steps used to reach decisions can be traced Such retracing enables 
the system to avoid making the ^ame mistakes twice, or at least subse- 
quent decisions will be closer to the target. 

The needs assessment process is self-correcting and flexible. It 
will not ruin flexibility nor .spontaneity, nor will curriculum developed 
from a needs assessment be viewed with the same type of permanency 
that curriculum apparently enjoys at the present. While there is a lot 
of talk about curriculum development being a continuous process, 
when millions of dollars are sunk into a national curriculum, the feed- 
back cycle may be woefully weak By tying curriculum development 
to needs assessment the impcrmanence of curriculum is reinforced. 

Curriculum represents a written down set of decisions. These 
decisions reflect under what conditions or in what direction the teacher 
should be going to arrive at a desired set of conditions or learner 
response. A curriculum by definition defines the learning process and 
establishes directions, so does a school. A curriculum does not ruin 
spontaneity any more than a school docs. People govern spontaneity 
and curriculum can be constructed to encourage spontaneity, and 
schools can be more spontaneous and humane places than they have 
been m the past As a tool, needs assessment is a closed-loop process 
which can be used to define and lead to more humane curricula and 
more humane schools."*^ 

Where do standards come from^ 

The question of standards often perplexes educators who fear the 
imposition ot standards generally, and those which may lead to unduly 
restrictive ones specifically. It should be noted that if standardized 
tests are used to generate needs, then standards are implicit in the 
bell shaped curve and m whatever the norming procedures were th:t 

•••^ ren\.\ick VV {ngli'.h Can Spontiincitv Serve .1 Curriculum Base^" fc/i/c.} 
tinnai rvchnohgy 12(1)* 50-60. january 1972 
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were developed tur thai lest. It no standards exist for the sdiools, they 
are carried in the collective heads of the teachers, each with perhaps 
a different set of criteria upon which success or failure may he judged 
in his or her assignment. To lail to state uhat the standards are for 
growth in the schools is to have v\hatever standards are used m the 
day-to-day operation dominant. The confusion and resulting mertia 
establish standards b\ detaiilt not b> design. The point is that stan- 
dards now exist and are used in all school systems. Are they the ones 
we should have-^ 

In establishing goals, standards of achievement are defined collec- 
tively b> consensus and reflect the asf)irations of the community, the 
staff, and the students If a school system feels that all of its graduates, 
unless otherwise severely impaired, should know how to balance a 
checkbook, or vote, or hold gainful employment upon graduation, 
then the standards are established relative to the criterion set by those 
groups, if, however, a criterion states that 85 percent of all graduating 
seniors will be able to read the editorial pagi^ of the New York f/mei, 
then the school is saying publicly it will accept the lact that 15 percent 
of lis graduates will not be able to do so, and the school will be judged 
to be successful on this criterion of reading or citizenship as it were. 
This is not cliffercMit from other such standards. If, for example, we 
say the nation is fully employed, we do not mean that we do not 
have unemployment A figure of 4 million unemployed is generally 
used as the yardstick for determining "full employment." 

This may recjuire some soul searching, and it may be hard for the 
public institution to admit that it cannot be all things to all people. 
Yet, if reasonable, we should be willing to admit that not everyone will 
go to college, or be a doctor or a lawyer. We need plumbers and 
electricians, busboys and taxi drivers. Perhaps not all of them can 
read the editorial page of the Nvw York Tmivs with 85 percent accuracy 
or com.prehension, or have to for that matter. 

Somehow there is the feeling that the establishment of standards 
is so arbitrary as to confound the formulation of any standards. Yet 
the fad remains that most of the standards we use in education are 
arbitrary and uschI for conveniiMKe What is 100 IQ? What is below 
average-^ What is the fifth grade? What is a percentile? other than 
yardsticks which describe certain iypes of standards we use in the 
practice of education Lessinger estimates that at least one of every 
four students m the fnif)lic schools fails Surely we can improve upon 

'*Moon M Lc•^•^lr\i•f<^ / pt'. Kid a Winnvr Chi(cigf> Science Research Abso- 
ciates, 1970. 
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this ratio, even while retognizing thai as an institution we are not 
perfect and while there is much about our profession that is still 
mysterious and unknown. 

Standards therefore serve as a focus for attainment to improve 
educational practice. Thev serve as benchmarks by which performance 
can be assessed, on the short term or on the long haul. Perhaps the 
function of standards is to remind us we have a long way to go and 
that our reach should always exceed our grasp. We are not less pro- 
fessional because we have standards and because our aspirations 
remind us of the distance. 

As standards serve a usetul f)urpose, so when such purposes are 
not served, the> may be changed. !f a given community will not accept 
less than a 5 percent failure rate to learn a specific skill and if the best 
efforts of the professional staff still result in 15 percent failure, then 
the 10 percent gap can serve as a basis for determining the next set 
of actions, from firing the superintendent to calling in a panel of 
experts. 

If, indeed, \\v are dealing with some highly gray cumcular and 
instructional areas, ibv public may come to value the purpose and 
function ot educational research to a much greater extent than they 
appear to do now. Medical rt^search is prized because doctors cannot 
yet absolutelv cure cancer. As long as educators are loath to admit 
weaknesses in current [)racttces there seems to be little push for 
research to find answers. 

Wtll needs .assessment result in the in 'st.^l Lotion of more bureaucracy? 

The minute a system is proposed which purports to establish 
greater system dependence upon school performance, the spectre of 
more burtMUcracy is raised as one possible outcome. We have hinted 
that this IS not necessarily th(^ case. It depends upon the type of 
managemrnt models used h) school systems as they attempt to orga- 
nize the distrul to close the idt^ntified gaps. If temporary managerial 
systems arr utilized (he school system can avoid adding onto the 
bureaucracy and may even create a counterforco to further bureau- 
cratization itself 

If, however, the management of tht school system responds to 
the (all for the support systems to perform a needs assessment and 
then act upon the data, there is no guarantee that more offices at the 
central or school level may not be the result. We simply say it is 
not inevitable 

ERIC 
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Will net'cA ds^c-'-mvnl crtMk' j punitiw i'n\ir{)nmvnt tor trachvrs and 
administrators'^ 

The ostahlishing oi ob\vi\\\vs, the i^athriing of data, and tho 
installation oi programs to aet upon tin- data v\il! not necessarily result 
in a punitive climate for protessionais to v\ork, unless one already 
txist^ !l IS true that manv school districts a[:)pear to be preoccupied 
with control and appear lo he looking for someone to blame for a 
mvriad of problems A svstem u hicli is largeH punitive in its orienta- 
tion to problem solving v\ill have a hard time getting needs assessment 
oft the ground, or tor that matter, very little else which calls for 
examination of results 

However, since needs assessment is not an innovation per se, it is 
not the process that mav be threatening, it is what happens in the 
svstem alter the gaps have been identified Will some people lose 
lh(Mr lobs'^ Will the s[)e( itu ation ot those gaps in programs result in 
some prolessionals bring held Uf) to public or protessional ridicule*^ 

These human [)r()l)k»ms alter the needs assessment should be 
addressed in the planning to plan" stage It should be clear that no 
one Will In* sul)|ected to ridicule or th*]t a person's incompetence will 
not l)e estab!ish(»cl via the identification of gaps in areas of their 
responsibihties. The id(»ntification of ga[>s is not a case for neglect or 
for anything else This mav not be true alter a reasonable period of 
time has [)assecl and tht ga[)^ have not been closed. In this case the 
process of cliagnosis its(»lt mav have lo scrutinized as a variable 
again beiore [)roU'ssi()nals mav he challenged as to wbv the gaps have 
not been attected bv new or upgraded programs. Since needs assc^ss- 
mcnt is both the esUil)lishment ul direction and a process for system 
self-corrt^ction, the svstcMii should not Ijc blamed tor att(*mpting to 
l)ecome better It will be the responsibility ol the administration and 
those in charge ot th(» needs assessment process to establish these 
[)arameters well betore [hv concept is put into practice and to keep 
reiteiating them over the time period ot the assessment and post 
assessmc^nt activities 

Needs assessment will ncjl create bv itselt a punitive environment. 
It IS a tool tind as such is nc»utral The values of those employing needs 
assessment should be the area to which the cjiu^stions are directly 
addressed and how those valuers arc» translated into a management 
operation. 

Will not neec/s ass('ssn)''n( di'huniani/v vdiuation^ 

By dehumanization we take it to mean that some human beings 
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are considered less lhan full> functioning, potent (in a psychological 
sense) homo sapiens. On the contrary, needs assessment will be ex- 
pected to enable the system to become more humane by making it 
clear which practices and programs are more effective, humane means 
to humane ends. Many schools without employer-employee assess- 
ment ot their cuirent practices are dehumanized. A host of practices 
create animosities and hostility and give students the idea they are 
dumb, less capable, that is, less than fully human. Needs assessment 
can call to task these practices and help eliminate them Needs assess- 
ment IS a method for determining if the collective behavior of the 
inslilutiun IS compatible with and producing the outcomes the institu- 
tion says it desires. 

Will neecAs assvssmvnt help produoj more responsivcnvbs by school 
systems to innovation^ 

We have said that while needs assessment itself is not an innova- 
tion, but a process for determining if innovation may be necessary, 
once program and (umcular gaps have been identified, the require- 
ment for innovation or change may become more obvious. Whether 
or not such changes are radical or conservative depends upon the 
nature of the gaps identified and the strategies adopted by groups 
engaging in diagnosis alter the needs assessment has been completed. 
In reviewing the various types of incentives for innovation in the public 
schools, Pincus noted that "many of the innovations adopted by the 
schools are not innovations at all, but only fads, since there is little 
or no serious attempt to validate them in terms of productivity or 
effectiveness criteria, nor i> there any market-like mechanism which 
automatically separates wheat from chaff." One of the problems in 
establishing such critena as Pinuis underlines and we have reinforced 
IS that ' . . m contradi^Hnction to many other local public utilities, the 
aims of schooling are unclear, or at least there is no consensus about 
what priority should be given to the various aims."*^- 

One of the purposes of the needs assessment process is to make 
clear via consensus the aims and purposes of schooling which reflect 
national, stale, and local priorities and involve at least three basic 
constitUiMKies in the process professional staff, community, and stu- 
dents. With the establishment of such clear goals and objectives, 
followed bv good diagnosis about program effectiveness and prelimi- 
nary work on budget (i(^v(^io()ment in relating programs to objectives, 

7» Pmcus, op Of , p 110 
«//)/f/,p 114 
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the system can establish an "anti-fad" but positive method for dealing 
with innovation, and begin to >hed some defensiveness about "keeping 
up with the school district next door" in terms of innovation. We think 
that needs assessment is about the best approach to becoming more 
positive about education and less defensive about it. 

What is the current scope of ac tivitto^. with ncvds .assessment? 

Kaufman has worked with needs assessment activities at the state 
and national levels The Elomentarv and Secondary Education Act, 
Title III, among other legislation, 15 in many states establishing needs 
assessment at the state level. Many local school districts have begun 
to establish the machinery to create goals and objectives, though many 
are likewise missing some of the most important steps, such as m the 
validation proces<; The great strength of the needs assessment pro- 
cedure IS that It taps the various constituencies m a systematic way and 
at the same time leads to better public and professional consensus 
about what the goals of education should be, and what programs are 
most effective in realizing those goals 

What is currvntly thv weakest aspect of the needs assessment pro- 
cedure^ 

The most complex and difficult step faced by most schools and 
school systems with the needs assessment procedure is that of sam- 
pling problems Sampling can become a very expensive item m the 
budget Large communities may have to be sampled by mail which 
can be quite expensive A mailing survey is not returned by some of 
the critical audiences concerned with schools who may have been 
traditionally silent about the schools' ineffectiveness. For example,, 
school systems serving large segments of culturally disadvantaged peo- 
ples, people who use English as a se^cond language, migrants. Indians, 
present a problem for involvement if the school system does not have 
the person to use in the face to face mtervic^vs with sections of the 
community who remain isolated from it/** 

Another prol)lem for sampling presents itself with students and 
teachers. We recommend that all the professional staff be involved m 
some ranking of goals and perhaps matching of objectives to goals as 

For an ("xamplc oi one larKc school syslrm's uork, see Norwalk-La Mirada, 
N'ofvvalk. California, vvhicfi (onipulcn/od 

"■^ For a thorough roviev\ of sampling theory and methods sec. Loshe Ktsh 
Survey Samphn^^ New York* }ohn Wtley ^ Sons, !nc , 1965. 
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a becond stage validaliun vihnl DL'pending upon the length of the 
matching process and tht» b\zv of the student population, the students 
can be randoml> sampled age, sex, race, and geographic location 
within the communitv The reason tor the total involvement of the 
professional staff is that it will be the staff that is expected "to act 
upon the data. It they feel the data are not tr'i!y indicative of the staff's 
^'"•^Img, or the sample is not large enough, they may reject "ownership" 
of the gaps which have later been identified. To avoid this, most school 
systems plan for the entire professional staff to participate.'*^ 

What happens // a needs assessmenf is not done? 

It some procedure like needs assessment is not adopted, a process 
that IS empirital and f)ub!ic and open to inspection, challenge, a.iJ 
validation, and by v\hich school and school system goals and objectives 
are defined and prioritized, we will continue to be plagued by prob- 
lems. Some of these difficulties are confusion of means ard ends, 
uncertainties over which problems are most acute, an inability to 
defend aclm.nistrative decisions regarding program priorities, and a 
susceptibihtv to adopt new things betore we really know what they 
are designed tu do and v\hat they vmII do when applied. In an opera- 
tional sense we will still remain unclear about v\hether old programs 
and olci curricula are adecjuatL* and should slay relatively unchanged 
or be updated with modifications, or whether new programs and new 
curricula should be instituted in a sweeping reform. 

What IS ihv grtwicsi promt^v at neec/5 assessment? 

The greatest [)romise of a needs assessment is the operational 
creation ol a viable and functio'^al partnership in the administration, 
operation, and ownership ot the nation's public schools. 

Robert Kaist r reported the following advantages of a needs assess- 
ment procedure over other f)rocedures in assessing attitudes and 
opinions oi the community regarding f)LiblK education. 

1. It allovved tor the in\olvement of more school-community 
groups 

\n (»\(c!icnl ^tU(hMit ^<im|)!c UtK u^vd in S.irtisota, Tloiida, b\ Rick O N«ilions 
7'. s,.,. josepli '\ S.ir(lu)r\ and lohn H V'tgnrron "Identilving and Prionti/mg 
Coals in S<fu)i>l DistriUs Kansas State Department oJ Iducation (Xeroxed) 

20 pp 

Departmenl or rdut-ahon An \*»sessnient ot Tdueational Needs tor Learnors 
in ?lori(ia ' lalla iss<'e, Florida tfie Dopartn^en*. 1^)70 I'JB f)f), 
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2, Respondents had the opportunity tu express both their levels 
of expectation and their understanding of current practice. 

3. A wide variety of responses uas possible, which allowed for 
more diver^^itv of opinion and o[)portLinily for analysis. This 
resulted in more positive direction for the administrator in 
using the findings of the survey to improve the educational 
program."^ 

/s this fhe on/y neec/^ asse<;smen( prorec/ure around^ 

Certainlv not There are more than a fesv, all with some strengths 
and some weaknesses However, most models only provide for the 
ranking of goals and objectives by the various partners in education, 
and thus there is no place for the introduction of new goals and 
objectives and the deletion of old ones — no renewal. These ranking- 
type needs asst'ssnients do have the advantage of getting community 
members learners, and educators together and are thus a giant step for- 
ward However, it i> suggested th^d curriculum and its consccjuences 
are far too important for partuJ measures, so we encourage the 
introduction of twu unicjue elemerits mto any needs asscssmjnt pro- 
cedure a system might consider la) the use of an external referent for 
individual survival and societal contribution, and (bj the introduction 
of criteria for possible futures for the learners after they finish with 
their formal education.''* 

VV/)y all ()/ ^/)e fu^s .ihout means and e/icA— no( ec/uca.. n a process 
to begin with^ 

Education is a procc^ss, but it is designed to yield some rather 
staggering outcomes or results If we talk about only the means, and 
never identify and define valid t^nds, we are risking dehumanization 
and irrelevancy By foe using first on the ends, and then selecting the best 
means, we are kee[)ing our curriculum horse before the cart."*^' 

''^ Rohi'rt ] K«iiHT \n A'ssrssmrn! ol LcJutalu;iial Nrrci^ ' Unp^jhlislird dor- 
t()r«tl dissertation, Tracf^crs Collogo C'oiuml)ia UnivofMtv, ViT'l M)l \ 

Roger \ KaiJtrian "Svst(>m Aoproacfit's to Cducation-Dis^ ,iSb»ion and A{- 
tf'iT)f)ltd IntcgratMin in Pfiilip K Piv\v vi a/ Soc/a/ am! Tv(hn()hj^ical C/)an^r 
jmphidtions fur /(/u<«if/o/) [ygone, COrt'>»on FRIC C rntrr tor the Advanced Study (jt 
tducationai AdfTumstration 1970 Part |ii 

'^^^ R I Sv\cji;ert, |r Assessini; Tdutational Needs to Achieve Relevancy" 
Iducdtion s{ I, No 4, \prilA\a\, 107) 

Roger A Kaofnian and Ridiard Ihirsii. Oetennining bducational Needs— An 
Overv t'vv Calitoinia Statf Ocpai Inunt nt Iduiation, Bureau o\ rJementary and 
Secor.dar\ Iducation, PLfDCif C onterenre, October 1%9 
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The vucabulary ot needs assessment and system planning carries with 
It a terminology that differs somewhat from other terms encountered 
in curriculum hterature. The concepts identified are more precise in 
usage and refer to very specific definitions. For this reason, these 
concepts are defined below as used in the text. 

Neec/i a^^seysment— The formal process for identifying outcome 
gaps between current results and desired results, [)lac'ng those "gaps'' 
in priority order, and selecting the gaps of highest pr-ority for closure. 
It IS, then, an outcome gap analysis plus the plavi'^g of priorities among 
the needs. 

Meec/— A gap m educational outcomes or results. It is the dis- 
crepancy between the current results (not procedures or processes) and 
the desired or required results 

Curr/cu/um— The sum total of experiences, methods, procedures, 
people, and things which are used in changing learner behaviors. It 
includes a series of educational decisions which determine the goals, 
objectives, content, methodology, and scope of all educational activi- 
ties relating to achieving validated learner growth and achievement, 
including skills, knowledge, and attitudes 

V«j/K/anon-— The process for determining and showing that the 
results which were intended did in fact occur. It can be both statistical 
and judgmental, but involves comparing intended results with obtained 
results based upon internal operations and external criteria. 

Goa/— An outcome intent which i., measurable on a nominal or 
ordinal scale, thai is, which is stated in terms of a label or intent, or the 
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fact that an outcome will be lesb than, equal to, or greater than a given 
reference point. 

06/ec^vt'— An outcome intent which is measurable on an interval 
or ratio scale, that is, which gives the following information, upon 
completion of the intervention (teaching, etc.) there will be a statement 
of what behaviors (including skills, knowledge, and attitudes) will be 
displayed, who or what will display these behaviors, under what con- 
ditions will the behaviors be observed, and what criteria will be used 
to measure the success or failure of achieving the desired behaviors. 

Strategy — The methods for achieving defined objectives (or goals) 
selected,, ideally, on the basis of what alternative ways and means are 
available, and selecting that which will give th^ desired results with the 
least expenditure of tirne, money, and effort. 

Me(/ioc/-s-<\/ean.s— The strategies and tools used to achieve goals 
and/or objectives. 

Proce>5 — The means by which one attempts to meet goals or 
objectives — equivalent to methods-means. 

Solution — The means by which one attempts to meet goals or ob- 
jectives — equivalent to process and methods-means. A "how-to-do-it." 

Product — An outcome or result. The result of applying a solution, 
process, or method-means. 
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